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Tt i is not by looking at the Tending 


| REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
‘Phe Constitutional History of England, from 
“George II. Henry Hallam. 2 vols. 4to. 
 hondon, Taa7.” J. Murray. 

this sterling work we should have taken an 
Gt nl bat that we were anxious te make 
for the necessarily dispropor- 
tioned review which it is within the compass of 
a publiestiuh Ifke"ours to allot to a production 
‘pxtent | variety, and importance, by 
Sapper to ited if briefly, ed — 

‘of. its principal features. this 

we have ailigently ps perused these mas- 
containing Tueween fifteen and 

Seber miatiet fiindred pages of solid reading. Nor 
‘has-onr-Jabour been without its reward ; for we 
shave reaped much of instruction and pleasure 
from our task. "The author appears to us to 
been anxiously impartial, though his bias 
principles throughout is neither con- 

soa to Bat this only Jéads us to 
Yee more. Closely, and to weigh 
evidence and his wine es with-more scru- 

mé “so, Wwe “can 

Poy Bis oro where we differ’from Mr. 
,'we are bound to acknowledge the 
fete fairness Of his course, and to allow 
‘he has Swisted no facts stated by preceding 
pre hypétheses of his own, but has 
3 authorities and reasons 
cular judgment. To 
writers, we think, he 

greater credit than the 


ernewr-bich yt to a side on which it might not 

Baremrnne still, the cases are broadly put, 

t reader is made competent’ 

at ay bas own deductions, at the pO 
‘ 8. 


a 


wishes of their writers ; oan those of a Settty 
ago cannot be esteemed higher authorities than 
those of to-day upon the circumstances of the 
i Accession of Henry yet I. to the Death of| passing hour. But we know how difficiilt it is 
to ascertain the precise truth oy eng, we 
passes, as it were, before our own faces. 
done in the most public manner, with t 
sands of witnesses, about which it might- be 
imagined there could not exist an iota of dis. 
pute, are hardly represented in the same'light 
by any two of the spectators ; and not unfre- 


be persuaded of their identity. And if this be 
notoriously so in matters of immediate presence, 


and shrouded by the oblivious lapse of years ? 
If we cannot always discern the distinct linea- 
ments and shapes of objects obvious to our own 
senses, how can we venture dogmatically, to 
pronounce upon what we contemplate throu, ough 
a long vista of retrospective dimness?* 
surmise, to compare and weigh testimonies, to 
approximate, and to incline to the most pro- 
bable, is the utmost stretch of human in 
and intelligence. 


| names. of we and. pig, just as ifthe country | these 
| remained, in,.the, same. position, as 

| were invented: This: ‘és indeed 
| maintaini 


uently ‘the disagreements as to the positive 
acts are such that a neutral can hardly 


what must it be in matters which are remote 


uity 
Such is the able effort of 
Mr. Hallam. 

We have candidly confessed that the limits 
and plan of our Gazette put it out. of our 
power to do justice to this publication ;° and 
the nearer we approach to it in detail, we are 
the more sensible of our deficiency. Our read- 
ers must pardon it. 

The Constitutional History is dedicated to 
the Marquess of Lansdowne—a statesman emi- 
nently entitled to the honour, as being one of 
the most ‘enlightened and temperate of that 
political school to which, as we have observed, 
the author is attached ; for it. seems.to-be 
the temper of the. age to’ continne’ the party 


ade eet 


shat-i it: 





8 On we a woth ae be can) poe 
la~ + ANd future deaths Ey Om 
| ters of England. 


the benefit of mankind. There are, 
ue few..documents of other times 
With ‘certainty be relied upon,’ as 
decisive fodubitatio of the events of those 
neh erga of the cha. 


r the 
in the 
ven” private 
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|| or that) any; (man pth matte oeaera 

| ever read: ‘even*an abrid Po 
tory ta na. abdab:SGleMRcEAA 

| to divide the nation into: these twp facto 


tom and habit over: pencaptc Sid Semone | orrered 


‘tifa’ or’ philosophical views, 


“miaint“OP 


a melancholy the dominion of cus- 





* We could adduce, 
and 


wom experince, two remarkable 





Mre Pi al wo oa ain, tat wast ie ceavk 

tf Perceval ( ty o 

his trial) was ene fat evidence w! rs io 

cate for the prisoner could have a 

impossible that what some of the 

be true, as consistent with their. ra crud 

ae for ever as an irref 

td of history. 

verdict of future ages may be the recent 

that illustrious person whose dust was fast 

to the tomb; but of this we are absolutely. 
portion ‘of the estimate is founded on 

snk taleonaiion which have been so ind 


. . Again, St ee eet . 
uct of 


ies who 
havecontended for superiority in a nan 
consequent power in the government, ‘tha’ 
are to resolve this question : it not only nvolee 
but was founded on other bases. The'pré: 
of the crown was a main consideration in : 
eign difference; whereas, now theré is not 
pies aay among the wage | number endea- 
v to be contradistingni as Whigs and 
Tories, who holds it ex t to divest ‘the 
crown of one of its privileges. Another con. 
sideration, of first-rate importance, was the 
constitution of the House of wide tthe 
which the opinions were wid poles 
asiindér? now, there‘is almost’ 
merit upoit Mager sion eee de Ae vie Mot 
cone ee upon —_ 
a Still more aasldsd thanige fe pein 
by the’ ‘advance of ‘the the reg inf 


inf 
h lof the” jase at 


weight of the 
the. liberty “of” tea flee a 


put an end to the oon ae 

dividing the “elas 

aes ‘nay ' be” Rh! He : 

church,’ thé tie thins i 

the ‘moderate, the a may be is 

high, ope and lew: sar may, be. the 
posers of reform, the riends 

tHoaal reform, and the bo © Gee 

of all "institutions; thete 

and ition ;—but rts 

especially, the 

has been ing 

we shut our” eyes 


of ae we must BHR, 
gem th on an Great Britain (he 


uate ani er thet Us Sects ae Le 


be cuba ringers ee: 


like | thongh= eden, then ah we 


noes ee One 
The ethor seta Meee 


mane Py rc 
cessor, James, qu pons held req 
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service of the church: was to be attended, and 
any lawful amusement might be indulged in. 
A just distinction, however, soon grew tp; an|from whatever cause, ta 
ution+tiridustrions people conld spare influenee of bbot, 
few holidays, and the more scrupulous party, 
while they slighted the church-festivals, as of | i 
bed a stricter ob- i 
But it was not m Neer v4 
till about 1595 that they began to place it| clergy, by bringing in bills to enforce a greater 
very nearly on the footing of the Jewish sab- | strictness in this respect. A cirewmstanée that 
bath, interdicting not only the slightest action | occurred in the session of 1621, will serve to 
of worldly business, but even every sort. of | prove their fanatical violence. A bill having 
speci-'| pastime and recreation; a system which, once| been brought better observance of 
gained ground, as suiting | the Sabbath, usually called Sunday,’ one -Mr. 
their atrabilious humour, and affording a new |S i 
theme of censure on the vices of the great.* 
Those who epposed them on the high-church 
side, not only derided the extravagance of.the|commonly called Sunday. 
Sabbatarians, as the others were called, but 
pretended that the commandment having been 
confined to the Hebrews, the modern observ- 
arice of the first day of the week as a season of | what befell poor Flo 
rest and devotion was an ecclesiastical institu-| cheaply saved from their fangs with no worse 
more venerable than | chastisement. Yet, when the upper house sent 
that of the other festivals, or the season of |down their bill with * the Lord's day” substi: 


The examination of all these causes and 
effects { a chaptet on Scotland, and another on 
Ireland, complete Mr. Hallam’s interesting 
performaticé ; from which we now proceed to. 


detach 4 few iiistellaneous extracts ‘as 


honée, aiid neither admits of torture to extort 
‘confession, tor hy penal infliction not war- 
Yanted by a j sentence. But this law, 
though stifl sacred in the courts of justice, was 
set aside by the privy 1 under thé Tudor 
Yiné. The rack séldonf stood idle in the Tower 
for at the latter patt of Elizabeth’s reign 
To those who remember the annals of their 
vétintry, that dark and gloomy pile affords as. 
sdciations riot quite so numerous and recent as 
dhe Bastile, yet enough to excite diir hatred 
and hortor. But, standing as it does in such 
Striking contrast to the fresh and flourishi 
constfuctions of modern wealth, the proofs and 
thé rewards of civil and religions Tiberty, it 
seems like # captive tyrant, reserved to grace 
the triumph of a victorious oe arma and should 
teach ts to reflect in thankfulness, how highly 
we have beén elevated in virtue and happiness 
above our forefathers. Such excessive severi- 
ties, tinder the seats of treason, but sus- 
tained by very little evidence of any other 


offence 

try, excited indignation throughout a t 
of E e queen was held forth in 
Mibta, Uhepersed every where frome Rome 
and , not as & usurper afd heretic, 
t s bers ag heathen 
nadequate para to whom 
ransacked all former history." These ex. 
aggérations, coming from + man precincts of 
oh, required the nnblushing fore. 

head of bigotry ; 


it the of cruelt 
stil tn boo dah Paths to bo pasted over, os | 
re 


6 catholieaninis=} 


it Was 


” 





.|Such a controversy might well have been left 


ent to it by t 
Pes, DORN avertbed to tho hes | by tots cain 


y reservation his not to deride 
him. 


AND 





human appointment, 
servance of the Lord’s day. 


promulgated, soon 


tion, and in no de 


Lent, which the puritans stubbornly despised.+ 
to the usual weapons. But Jamies I., or some 
of the bishops to whom he listened, bethought 


puritan ministers. He published, accordingly, 
a declaration to be read in churches, permitting 
all lawful recreations on Sunday, after divine 
service, such as dancing, archery, May-games, 
and morris-dances, and other usual sports; 
but with a prohibition of bear-baiting and 
other unlawful games. No recusant, or any 
one who had not attended the church-service, 
was entitled to this privilege; which might 
consequently be led as a bounty on devo- 
_ ea rg puritan ac it in no oo 
point of view. ‘To this cynical temper, May- 
games and Reitthdstenate Yeore hardly. tclorabte 
on six — of the week ; they were now recom- 
mended for the seventh. And this impious 
license was to be Pomnigees in the church 
itself. It is indeed difficult to explain so un- 
necessary an insult on the precise clergy, but 





* «« The first of these athe. ke ae 

Se ae Se ornate "8 - But 

nak Ayer } ab SB hewiees Sundays; and 
was for wis on 

Eivod ee that da » indy be found 
under ) a no means so: 

as One of 8 
was, that no feasts should be given on that day, « 
of quality ;’ for which un- 


usual 


nce from 


rch History, 
his quaint style the 
this new doctrine, and remarks, 





e for very 


| when 


34a libel if it be true, 


—————S 
by supposing an intention to harass those 
should refuse compliance. But this intentia hr 
through the 
Was not catried 
into effect; nor was the declaration itself en. 


in * for the 


hepherd, sneering at the puritans, 

that as ey | was dies Sabbati, this might 
be entitled a bill for the observanos of Saturday, 
This witticism 
brought on his head the wrath of that danger. 
ous assembly. He was reprimanded on his 
knees, pum wh the house, and when he saw 


> might deem himself 


tuted for ‘ the Sabbath,’ obsérvitig, ‘ that péd: 
ple do now much incline to words of Judaism,’ 
the commons took ne exception. Theuse of the 
word Sabbath instead of Sunday became in that 


themselves that this might serve as a test of | age a distinctive mark of the puritan party.” 


Of the Star-chamber, that att and 
odious pomys & 4 a despotic inistration, 
Mr. H. says, (A.D. 1629-40.) 

* The offences principally cognizable in this 
court were forgery, perjury, riot, maintenance, 
fraud, libel, and conspiracy. But besides thege, 
every misdemeanor eame within the proper 
scope of its inquiry; those especially of public 
importance, and for which the law,’ as then 
understood, had provided no sufficient nish- 
ment: for the judges interpreted the law ih 
early tithes with too great narrowness .and 
timidity; defects which, on the one hand, 
raised up thé ovér-ruling authority of the court 
of Payer y as the meatis of redress 
to the civil suitor, who found the of jus- 
tice barred aq him by — pedantry 3 
and on the other, brought this usurpation a 
tyranny of the Star-chamber upon the kingdom 
by an absurd lesity about ie ma- 
nifest offences against the a a = us 
corruption, breach of trust, and i in 
public affairs, or attempts to commit felony, 
seem to have been reckened not indictable at 
common law, and came in uence under 
the i of the Star-chamber. In other 
cases ts jurisdiction was merely concurrent ; 
but the greater certainty of conviction, and 
the greater severity of punishment, rendered it 
incomparably mere formidable than the ordi- 
a! oa The law of libel grew 
up in this unwholesome atmosphere, and w 


to be 


judges and attorneys-gen 
this kind, according to Hu 
more freq 2 fréin the last years of ligabeth, 


e was ati general; and it is 
to conjecture what kind of interpretation 
they received. To hear a libel sung or read, 
says that writer, and to laugh at it and make 
therriment with it, has been ever held a pubhi- 
cation in law. The error that it is not 
long since, he adds, 
been exploded out of this court.” 

A worthy origin of a system of law (on libel), 
which remains one of the most uncertain, (and 
therefore unjust,) oppressive, and odions por- 
tions in the whole circle of British jurispru- 
dence. We shall conclude with a well-drawn 





parallel between Cromwell and Buonaparte : 
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fe who jzemarkably this holds good in the;case of his|Dr. Needham, the auther of the first news. 
tion, mighty parallel.” paper. 
th the We have only to add, that Mr. Hallam| “ 1907. Sir John Floyer first recommends 
satried appears te us to be throughout rather adverse | counting the pulsations, 
elf on. to the high principles of the church of England;| ‘“‘ 1713. Inoculation for amall-pox practised 
use of | that he seems to undervalue land; and toemploy j at Constantinople. 
si Seeds af Gutiate das in'tod ites bo] Mate Walley Mas coe 
execution of $ he has not, as he ’ ontagne. 
Teater | thinks he has, fixed the authorship of Icon Ba-| “‘ 1722. Princess Amelia and Princess Caro- 
6 that jsilike on Dr. Gauden ; and that there are aj line inoculated for small-pox. 
V8 to id| number of important statements, as well as} “‘ 1727. Inoculation first tried on criminals. 
aving =— ome ren a settled, but]  “‘ 1798. Jenner first tes vaccina- 
nce of which are still very doubtful. These things, | tion.” 
2 -Mr, | however, detract very slightly from the general} Upon the few latter extracts, the follewing 
ey | high character of the work. may be quoted as:a context : 
mighi — ~~ advantages of inoculation were ealcu- 
1 us :—if in seven die-of the small- 
ide Moms., Maxims, and Memoirs. By W. Wadd, | pox in the natural way, and one in thee hiun- 
we ’ 
Ager. Esq., F.L.8., Surgeon-Extraordinary to the| dred and twelve by inoculation, then, as one 
Rs; Callow and Wisou  |ongiviged by SIs ives Ssabognt Benin 
saw on di ves ives 
mself the TuEsE Mems., &c. says our author, are “ of-| saved by seaeuiaalen agen ne million must be 
vorse the fered as a slight sketch, or outline, that may | 139,652,9%; A most surprising difference ! 
Sent level af his contemporaries, and more the fruits | be filled up and ornamented, as varied taste or|but what would these calculators: have said 
ati: of an original uneducated capacity. In civil| fancy may direct ; and happy would the origi-|to any ene who should have suggested that 
péo- government, there can be no adequate parallel | nal draughtsman be, to see is design adopted, | the period would arrive, when the ¢hanee of 
ism, between one who had sucked only the dregs of| continued, and perfected, by the hand of a| having the smallpox should be only equal to 
f the a besotted fanaticism, and one to whom the| master..-The sources are open to every one, | the chance of dying under the improvement of 
that stones of reason and philosophy were open. | and the matériel abundant.” inoculation. Five hundred and three deaths 
“eg But i¢ must he added, that Cromwell, far; And amusing too, might have been added ; | from small-pox being the total within the bills 
and alike his anti never shewed any signs of | for we do not find that this pleasant volume is| ef mortality for the year 1826, which on the 
ton, a legislative mind, or any desire to fix his| inferior, either in entertaining anecdote and | average was formerly never less than four 
¢ renown on that noblest basis, the amelioration | incident, or in graver recollections of curious | thousand.” 
this of social institutions. Beth were eminent| interest, to the Nug@ Chirurgice and other} From’the Memorabilia, also, we shalbcontent 
nee, masters ith | facetious publications by Mr. Wadd, which we | ourselves with taking a mosaic exemplar, made 
eae, inferi have within a few months rendered familiar to | up of characteristic bits : 
per if i our readers. Such works require little intro-| ‘‘ One of the first of our English writers is 
bie dasion duction, and less criticism ; as soon as they are | John of Gaddesden, whose * Rosa Ainglica’ was 
hen her claims, seen they are liked, and speedily establish them-| greatly esteemed, and he is favourably men- 
ish. her name, selves on that friendly and companionable | tioned by Chaucer. John was @ man to whom 
dn interests of footing, which forbids the application of rémark | nothing came amiss ; he had an anedyne neck- 
and with or commentary. We shall, therefare, simply | lace for fits, and an infallible cataplasm for 
nd, the representative of a victorious revolution.|open the mouth of the and let him| gout ; he was a dexteroys -bone-setier, and a 
at ‘Phose who had too much philosophy, or zeal| speak for himself: premising, that his Mems.} good dentist. He was wery assiduous in in- 
ous venting lotions for Indies’ complexions, and 
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ith servile terror in the other. Both, too, 
id in measure this homage of the 
by turning their ambition 
honours and titles which th 
connected with high 
monarchs, which had made 
the greatness of each, cherished hopes 
restoration by their power, till each, by an 
blood, manifested his determi- 
no compromise with that line. 


Tete 
Hen 


ity, that covered the want of con- 


pis 


ut not vindictive, and averse to unneces- 

crimes. Their fortunes in the conclusion 
| fife were indeed different : one for. 
ted the affections -of his people, which the 


Fi 


% 


other, in the character at Jeast of their master, | sike. 


had never possessed ; one furnished a moral to 
Europe by the continuance of his success, the 
other prodigiousness of his fall. A fresh 
resem arose afterwards, when the resto- 
ration of those reyal families, whom their ascend- 
ant had kept under, revived ancient animosi- 
ties, and excited new ones ; those, 


deadly hatred to the ‘apostates who had be- 
strayed it, recovering some affection to their 

out of ayersion to a common enemy. 
Our republicans have, with some 


oo displayed a sympathy for the name 
of well; and J need “nd observe how 


freedom, to give way to popular admiration | are brief memoranda of circumstances of note 
these illustrious usurpers, were yet amused|in medical history—his Memorabilia longer 
articles of the same nature—and his Memoirs 
them, more gratuitously in one instance, | biographical sketches of celebrated physicians | i 


a certain coarse good-nature | glish 
» and humanity ; quick in pas. | dial. 


-|sold in Bi 


and other practitioners of the healing art ; with 
two or three clever etchings of old and singular 
characters. 


Of the first.of these divisions, eccupying 
twenty-eight pages, the annexed selections 
suffice to afford an idea: 

* 1070.°The: first hospital fer sick persons 
founded at Canterbury, by Lanfranc, arch- 
bishop of that diocese. 

“1240. Richardus Anglicus, the first En- 

ish medical writer. 

_ “1298. Wine sold by apothotaries as 2 cor- 


‘¢ 1456. Licenses granted for ¢omposing the 
* elixir of life.’ 
** 1558. The first invention of short-hand 
writing, by Timothe Brighte, doctor of phy- 


“ 1560. Snuff first taken by Catherine de’ 
Medici, and called herbe a la reine. 
** 1600. Botany formed into a regular 
science by Prosper Alpinus. 
“1604, The bills of mortality in’ London 
commenced. 
“ 1655. Dr. Winston died, who, with Dr. 
Simeon Fox and Dr. Argent, wete the last 
physicians who visited patients on horseback. 
** 1657. An excellent drink called chocolate, 
ot = Street; also the drink 
coffee. Tea began to he sold b - 

way, in Exchange A Azer 


was complaisant enough to cut their corns; 
and as for those troublesome animaleules which 


estroying 


them ; and in his celebrated Wook, he favours 
us with a whimsical cure for small.pox.— 


‘ Immediately after the pe as Meg 
whole body of patient to be wrapped 
red onetes dath, on in any other red cloth, 
and command every thing about the bed to be 
made red. This is an excellent cure. It was 
in this manner I treated the son of the noble 
King of England when he had the small-pox ; 
and I cured him without leaving any marks.’ 
Such was our countryman, John of Gaddesden, 
who deserves notice; moreover, as being the 
first English surgeon em at court ; and 
that the king (Edward III.) wréte a letter to 
the pope in favour ofhim.. * * bd 
“ Sir Theodore Mayerne, who got an im- 
mense sum by his ice, was once consulted 
by a friend, who laid two broad pieces of gold 
upon the table (six and thirties), and Sir ‘ 
dore put them into his pocket. The friend was 
hurt at his pocketing such a fee; bat Sir Theo- 
dore said to him, ‘ I made my will this morn- 
ing, and if it should appear that I had refused a 
fee, I might be deemed non compos.’ The late 
Mr. Martin, the surgeon, knew modern doc- 
ter who improved this practical joke.. When he 
was a young man, he sometimes went to Dr. 
Meyer Schomberg’s, who was much resorted to. 
Martin was shewn in to him oné morning while 
he had a patient with him; when the patient 








"1675. Medela "Medicina published by 


was gone, Martin observed two guineas lying 
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on the table ; he asked the doctor how he hap- 
pened to leave his money about in that manner ? 
* I always have a couple of guineas before me,’ 


said the doctor, ‘ as an example, or broad hint, 
what they ought to give.’ 

Of Dr. Butler (about the middle of the 17th 
century), it is ted, that he was “ a great 
admirer of , and that he mi 
smoke a dry pipe, he invented 3 medi 


Street.” 

* The following extracts from Letters from 
the Bodleian, vol. ii. will give a notion of his 
humour, and of his mode of treating his patients. 
‘Dr. Gale, of St. Paul's Schoole, assures me 
that a Frenchman eee one ee armen 
to Cambridge pu’ ly to see him, whom he 
made stay ieee for him in his gallery, and 
then he came out in an old blue gowne.. The 
French gentleman makes him two or three very 
low bowes downe to the ground; Dr. Butler 
whi his legge over his head, and away goes 
tment: chamber, and did not speake with him. 
He kept an old mayd, whose name was Nell. 
Dr. Butler would many times goe to the taverne, 
but drinke by himselfe: about nine or ten at 
night, old Nell comes to him with a candle and 
lanthorne, and sayes, ‘Come home, you drunken 
beast.” By and by Nell would stumble, then 
her master calls her ‘ drunken beast ;* and so 
they did ‘ drunken beast’ one another’ all the 
way till they came home. The Dr. lyeing at 
the Savoy, in London, next the water side, 
where was a balcony look’t into the Thames, a 
patient came to him that was grievously tor- 
mented with an ague.. The Dr. orders a boate 
to be in readinesse under his windowe, and dis- 
coursed with the patient (a gent.) in the balcony, 
when, on a signal given, two or three lusty fel- 
lows came behind the gent., and threw him a 
matter of twenty feet into the Thames. This 
surprise absolutely cured him. _ be 

** When the College of Physicians first pub- 
lished the Pharm in°1618, it was com. 
piled, and the dedication written, by Sir Theo- 
dore Mayerne, a Frenchman, whose national 
vanity led him to believe, that the weight of 
Troyes in Champagne, must be superior to 
that of the barbares of England ; not recollect- 
ing that the English weights were those used 
by the Greeks and Romans in composing man 
of the prescriptions that he had selected. 
great ‘practical inconvenience has resulted from 
this French fancy to the English apothecary, 
who, from that time to the present, has bought 
by one weight and dispensed his medicines by 
another; and it-is singular that, in the various 
alterations of the Pharmacopeia, the college 
have never thought proper to alter the weights. 
They cannot, as my friend Sir John Doyle ob- 
served, * want weight to carry the measure.’ 
Before this publication with ne name of ae 

ia, it was designa very properly, 
Antidetarum Generale ; and the Materia Me. 
dita of Sir Theodore Mayerne, fellow of the 
college, and physician to four kings, affords a 
tolerable specimen ofcredulity and superstitiqn. 
His powder for gout had, among other things, 
rasping of a human skull unburied ; for hypo- 
chondriasis, an ointment made from adders, 
bats, sucking whelps, earth-worms, hog’s grease, 
marrow of a stag, and of the thigh-bone of an 
ox. The lungs.of a man who had suffered a 
violent death, the liver of frogs, the blood of 
weasels, and many other ingredients worthy 
of the witches’ cauldron, were specifics with 
this great doctor. 

‘*¢ Let us now quote some of those never- 


t not 
‘drink, 
called ‘ Butler’s Ale ;’ afterwards sold at the 
Butler’s Head in Mason’s Alley, Basinghall 


barous. 


of them a handful ; twenty quick, i. e. 
butter, and 


has a similar application. 


wofully against him.” 


tells us: 


important one; and a noted body-searcher, 


increase so fast that he could not compass it, 
offered to any person who should join him in 
his hazardous practice, half the profits; thus 


spoil.” 

A report of a plague in 1760 having been 
circulated, it is nnd. 

** About this. time, Messrs. Chandler and 
Smith, apothecaries in Cheapside, had taken 
in a third partner (Mr. Newsom), and while 
the report prevailed, these gentlemen availed 
themselves of the popular opinion, and put a 
written notice in their windows of * Feur 
Thieves’ vinegar sold here.’—Mr. Ball, an old 
apothecary, passing by, and observing this, 
went into.the shop: ‘ What,” said he, ‘ have 
- taken in another partner ??—‘ No.’—* Oh! 

beg your pardon,’ replied Ball, ‘ I thought 
you had, by. the ticket in your window.’ ” 

The following is a fair bon-mot : 

‘* An amateur practitioner wishing upon one 
occasion, in the Gourt of King’s Bench, to con- 
vince Lord Ellenborough of his importance, 
said, ‘ My lord, I sometimes employ myself as 
a doctor.’ * Very likely, sir,’ said his lordship 
dryly; ‘ but is.any body else fool enough to 
employ you in that capacity ?? ” 

Touching forthe evil. ‘“ Our King George I. 
had the good sense not to pretend to this 
marvellous power; but the French kings kept 
up the farce till .1775. Lewis: XV. touched 
no less than 2000 persons, and his predecessor 
2500. The kings of Scotland did not pretend 
to this gift; but when their James the VIth 
came to the throne of England, the virtue 
straight appeared in him.” 

‘“ England ,has been called ‘ the paradise of 
quacks.’ Our ancestors were a nostrum-loving 
race, from the king to the cottager ; and the 
history of panaceas and specifics, in the form of 
elixirs, pills, powders, and waters, would form 
a large volume of humiliating memorials of the 





failing panaceas from the ‘domestic medicine’ of | credulity of the public. wha could swallow them, 


our forefathers, which, in the refinement of| and the infatuation of the physician 
modern times, may be thought ‘somewhat bar-| prescribe them. : who could 
In a work in Sion College Library, 
entitled the English Housewife, or Physick, 
Chirurgery, Cookery, &c., 1683, 4to, is the| or that, in a course of ch 
following receipt to make oil of swallows, which, | Meyer 
when made, ‘ is exceeding sovereign for any 
broken bones, bones out of joynt, or any pain 
or grief either in the bonesor sinews." ‘ Receipt | out to be old, the observations are strikingly 
to make oil of swallows:—T ake lavender cotton, 
spike knot.grass, rib-wort, balm, valerian, rose-| “* The organ of hearing in fishes was con. 
mary-tops, woodbine-tops, vine-strings, French | sidered a discovery of modern times ; yet Julius 
mallows, (and about 20 other a of. each 
ive swal. 
lows, and beat them together in a mortar, and | presented it in engraved plates; and it has been 
put to them a quart of neat’s-foot oyl or May 


| §* The office of searcher, which is continued 
to the present day, was at that period a very | the way of rendering salt water fresh, by dis- 


whose name was Snacks, finding his business 


———————— 


Who could believe that a 
philosopher would eat two hundred pounds of 
soap ?—a bishop drink a butt of tar water ?__ 
should swallow twelve hundred pounds 
weight of crab’s eyes !” 

On the subject of new discoveries turning 





illustrative. 


Caserinus, in a work published anno 1600, gave 
an accurate description of this organ, and re. 


supposed that the lacteals were known to He. 


ind them all well together !°. The} rophilus. In the middle of the eighteenth cen. 
same partiality for live creatures is manifested 
in some other receipts, in which the word quick | discovery, which they called by a very pretty 

So prevalent is pre- | metaphorical name, the sleep of plants. It was 
judice, and so natural is the propensity of man 
to adhere to opinions once rooted in his mind, 
that the receipt-book is unfolded with confi- 
dence, the hotch-potch of herbs is prepared, or, 
if it be a mad-dog case, his liver is chopped, 
and offered up at the altar of superstition. The 
sufferer is harassed by new panaceas claiming 
infallibility : and thus, between the disease and 
the remedy, in. most cases, the odds are most 


tury, botanists thought they had made a new 


observed, however, as far back as the time of 
Chaucer, who, in his Legende of Good Women 
has the following lines : — 


* There lovith no wight hartyer al 
And when that ii be 


To see this floure, how it will 
For fere of night, so hatith 
Her chere is p) 
Of the sonne, for 


Etius was acquainted with the external appli. 


Speaking of the great plague, the author | cation of the magnet in diseases so early as the 


year 500. In the thirteenth century, our John 
of Gaddesden, in his Rosa Anglica, pointed out 


tillation,—a discovery supposed to be of modern: 
date. Dioscorides knew. that roots coloured 
bones. The new wonder-working Java peppem 
then as now yclept ‘cubebs,’ was, anno-1684, ad- 
ministered by the celebrated William Salmon : 


those who joined him were said to go with | mustard-seed was prescribed for King William: 
Snacks. Hence going snacks, or dividing the | and in the treatment of Sir John Chardin, who 


was cured of a fever: by repeated affusion of 
cold water by a physician at Gambron, above a 
century ago, we have a fact that may have sug- 
gested a hint for moderti practitioners; or we 
may go further back, and date it from the time 
of the Emperor Augustus, who, under similar’ 
circumstances, was ordered to bathe in cold 
water by Antonius Musa.” 

Of the third branch, or Memoirs, we have 
left ourselves little room to speak : here, also, a 
very few extracts, however, will speak for us. 
“ Dr. Patrick Blair, however, who was in 
the rebellion of 1745, got himself into Newgate, 
and was condemned to be hanged. In the 
British Museum are several of his letters to 
Sir Hans Sloane, written in prison, soliciting 
his intercession, and in one of them he writes: 
—<‘ If you come towards Newgate, I hope you 
will favour me with a call.’ Dr. Martyn, the 
professor of botany at Cambridge, supped with 
him in Newgate the night previous to his ex- 
execution. Blair had been all along 
confident that he should be reprieved. Dr. 
Martyn said he sat pretty quietly till the elock 
struck nine, and then he got up and walked 
about the room ; at ten he quickened his pace ; 
and at twelve, no reprieve coming, he cried 
out, * By my troth, this is carrying the jest 
too far!’ The reprieve, however, came soon 
after, and in due time a pardon. Blair went 
afterwards and settled at Boston, in Lincoln. 
shire, where he practised till his death. 

“ The duke of Ormond and a certain Ger- 
man baron were both consideted models of 
pride and politeness. When the duke per- 
ceived that he was dying, he desired that he 
might be seated in his elbow chair, and then, 
turning to the baron with t courteousness, 
he requested that he would excuse any uD+ 
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contortions of feature,’ as his physi- 

ans assured him that he must soon struggle 

‘th the last pangs. ‘* My dear lord duke,’ 

ied the baron, with equal politeness, ‘ I beg 

be on no ceremony on my account !* 

are many curious anecdotes in me- 

‘cal hi relative to the sepulchral habita- 

tions and honours of medical men. Some have 

not chosen to be buried in churches or church- 

yards, fearing to encounter some of their for- 

mer patients, and having over their heads 
ary for him ided 
‘ 3. v ¥ 

seoeth through aay so saany Of us die did.’ 

While others have forbid it, on the score of 
public safety :-— 

« Ut nemini noceret mortuus, qui nemini nocuerat vivus.’ 

“Verheyen, professor of anatomy and physic 
at Louvain, composed the following epitaph on 
himself :—‘ Philip Verheyen, doctor and pro- 
fessor of physic, ordered his mortal part to be 
buried here, in the churchyard, that he might 
not pollute the church, and infect it with 
noxious effluvia.? This seems to have given a 
hint to a doctor in Staffordshire, who was 
buried in a garden, with this inscription :— 
‘Here lieth Dr. ——, who departed this life 
December 22, 1745, and desired to be interred 
here in his own n, rather than in a church 
or churchyard, lest he who had studied to pro- 
mote man’s health while alive should be detri- 
mental to it when dead, as well as defile the 
house of God. Aged 66.’ Dr. Monsey, who 
left his body to Chelsea Hospital, at one time 
intended it should be buried in his garden, 
with an epitaph written by ‘himself, which 
concluded with the following lines:— 

* What the next world may be never troubled my pate; 

And be what it may, I beseech thee, oh Fate! 

hen the bodies of millions rise up in a riot, 
‘0 let the old carcass of Monsey lie quiet.’” 

“ The late Mr. Ford, surgeon in Golden 
Square, was requested to attend a patient in 
Piccadilly, who was very seriously bruised and 
disfigured. ‘I found,’ said Mr. Ford, ‘ that 
my patient was a Dutch emigrant, formerly a 
deputy to the states-general ; that he has long 
had an odd custom (a sort of insanity) of going 
once a week to the Haymarket, and standing 
at the corner of the court, near Farmer's the 
coacbmaker’s, that leads into Jermyn-street : 
there he stops till four men have passed him 
into the court, and the fourth man he follows 
till he has housed him. One day, the fourth 
man happened to be a person living in Wap- 
ping; the Dutchman dodged him as far as 
Hungerford-market, and then the Wapping 
man, finding himself dodged, attacked the 
Dutchman, who got beat by the mob, and this 
occasioned his application to me.’ ”” 

“ Dr. Woodville.—The carpenter with whom 
he lodged had not been always on the best 
terms with him. Woodville said he should 
wish to let the man see that he died in peace 
with him, and as he never had much occasion 
to employ him, desired he might be sent for to 
come and measure him for his coffin. This 
was done ; the nter came, and took mea- 
sure of the doctor, who begged him not to be 
more than two days about it: ‘ For,’ said he, 

I shall not live beyond that time ;’ and he did 
peng 4 die just before the end of the next 
day. He got between one and two thousand 
pounds by his Medical Botany, and with the 
money bought a small estate, which he left to 
his natural daughter, being all the property he 
possessed. A contemporary and friend of his, 
Dr. George Ford my expired under similar 

e desired his youngest daugh- 
ter, who was sitting by his bed-side, to take up 


a book, and read to him. She read for about 
twenty minutes, when the doctor said, ‘‘ Stop ; 
go out of the room; I am going to die.’ She 
put down the book, and went out of the room 
to call the attendant, who immediately went 
into the bed-room, and found Fordyce had 
breathed his last.’ 

Need we add to these selections a repetition 
of our very favourable opinion of this volume ? 





Wallenstein ; a Dr tic Poem : from the Ger- 
man of Frederic Schiller. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
Cadell and Co. Edinburgh ; and Simpkin 
and Marshall, London. 1827. 

Peruaps we do not go too far in our admira- 

tion of one of the human mind’s noblest efforts 

when we say that Germany never produced 

a greater man than Frederic Schiller, and that 

Schiller never produced a finer work than Wai- 

lenstein. As a study of character, a record of 

feeling, and a narrative of action, it is unri- 
valled : how difficult does such praise as this 
make the translator’s task! But in the case 
before us there is a difficulty even more dis- 
couraging,—it has been done before; done as 
if English were Schiller’s native language, or 
to say all, it has been done by Coleridge, by one 
of the master-spirits of our age of poetry, whose 
own deep and sad philosophy, whose own view 
of metaphysics, made him a poet worthy to be 
the Python of oracles in another tongue. It is 
a marvel to us how a second attempt could ever 
be made. Still, we must say, this is a transla- 
tion far above the common run; there is the 
utmost fidelity, a most perfect acquaintance 
with the subject, and often fine and poetical 
touches, which bespeak not only natural, but 
cultivated talent. The following selections are 

very spirited. 2 

** Maz. Ye calla spirit in the hour of need; 
And when it rises, then ye shake and shudder ! 
With you th’ uncommon and sublime must be 
Done calmly, as a thing of course. But in 
The field all is rapidity. The personal 
Must influence—man’s own eye behold. The leader 
With every boon of nature must be . 
Then let him live in their free exercise— 
The oracle within—the living spirit— 
Not musty books, and old forgotten forms— 
Not mould’ring parchments—must he call to council. 

Octavio. My son! despise not these old narrow forms. 
Precious invaluable weights are they, 
With which oppress’d mankind have overhung 
The tyrannizing will of their oppressors: 
For arbitrary power was ever-terrible. 
The way of order, though it lead through windings, 
Is still the best. Right forward the lightning— 
S ht cleaves the cannon-ball its murd’rous way— 
Quick by the nearest course it ~~ its goal, 
Destructive in its path and in its purpose. 
My son! the peaceful track which men frequent, 
The path whete blessings most are scatter’d, follows 
The river's course, the valley’s gentle bendings, 
Encompasses the corn-field and the vineyard ; 
Revering property’s appointed bounds, 
And leading slow, but surely, to the mark. 

* “ . 2 ® 

Octavio. There is a worth, 
My son, beyond the worth of warrior ; 
In war if , the object is not war. 
The great, the rapid deeds of human power— 
The glory and the wonder of the moment— 
peavey these, ay ee 

repose or happ’ to man. 

Sudden the wandering soldier comes, and builds 
Of canvass his light town, and soon is heard 
The busy hum and movement of the crowd ; 
The market throngs, the roads and rivers near 
Are cover’d with their freight, and trade is busy. 
But, lo, some morrow dawns, and allis gone; 
The tents are struck—the troop hath march’d away— 
Dead as a churchyard is the land around; 
All desolate the trampled seed-field lies, 
And wasted is the harvest of the year. 

Maz. O, father, that the em) would make peace ! 
This blood-stain’d laurel would I change with joy 
For the first violet of early S 





P! 
The fragrant pledge cf the reviv: ng year. 
x * * * * 


Maz. O life, 
My father, life has charms we know not of— 
e have but cruised along its barren 





coasts, 
Like some wild, wandering horde of lawless pirates, 
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That in their narrow, noisome vessel, pent 
On the rude ocean, with rude manners dwell; 
mainland Papas 3 but the bays, 
lvales 
these— 
Nought in our stormy circuit have we seen. 
* * + 7 * 


Maz. O blessed day ! when, at the last, the soldier 
Turns back to life, and is again a man; 
For the blithe route the banners are unfurl’d, 
And homeward beats the melting march of peace ; 
+L ea we helmet is bedeck’ 


ing, comes a maid to meet him, 

Whom at the nurse’s breast a child he left. 

O happy he, for whom a door like this, 

Soft arms like these, shall open to unfold him !” 

Though the tragedy of Wallenstein is haunted 
ground, yet there is ample s for our young 
and clever writer—(and such the object of our. 
present criticism must be esteemed )—for future 
exertion in the fertile fields.of German litera- 
ture. In fidelity he ig superior, to Coleridge ; 
and if he wants. some of his poetic fire, it 
may, perhaps, be partly ascribed to his greater 
anxiety to render his original truly. 








Shigurf Namah-i-Velaet ; or, excellent Intel. 
ligence concerning Europe : being the Travels 
of Mirza Itesa Modeen:in Great Britain 
and France. Trans from the original 
Persian MS. By James E. Alexander, 
Esq. &ec. 8vo. pp. 233. London, 1827. 
J. Taylor; J: Duncan; Parbury, Allen, and 

Co. ; Hessey ; Hatchard and Son. 


Tue author of Travels in Ava, Persia, and 
Turkey, (whose volume we lately reviewed,) 
has here, we suspect, been amusing himself 
with an attempt upon the public credulity. 
The worthy Mirza, it is pretty clear, exists no 
where but in the imaginary’ portrait ‘which 
adorns the work by way of frontispiece ; and 
to Mr. Alexander himself are we indebted for 
such pictures of manners and society in France 
and England as he has chosen to paint in an 
oriental style. But affecting the idiom of the 
East and giving eastern names, do not alter the 
characteristics of the views; and, through 
their thin shadows; we cannot help seeing that. 
it is a-European, and not a Persian, who has 
covered the canvass. This, however, the pre- 
tended translator’ assumes very:strenuously to 
deny in ‘his -preface, and asserts that a real 
Shigurf.Namah did actually, travel in this coun- 
try im the year 1765, whose: observations he 
has only rendered into the “— tongue. 
Whether this be sooth, or a h ruse, we 
leave to the readers to determiné,—adhering to 
our own opinion, that Itesa Modeen, “ the 
wanderer over the face of the earth,” is but a 


| fictitious personage. Describing London, the 


author says— 

* The people of condition inhabit the first 
and second floors of the houses; the fourth 
floor is appropriated to servants, the ground 
floor is rented as a shop. In the are 
glass-cases, in which the different articles are 
properly arranged. The streets are paved with 
stone, and their breadth is such that three car. 


riages are able to pass one another ; besides, 





for f20t-passengers, on both sides of the streets 
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there is a space of two yards and a half im width. 
to go upon. pavement, w is set apart 
for foot passengers and gown-dressed ladies. 
On both. sides of the streets, with an interval 
of thirty cubits, posts: are erected near: the walls 
of the houses, and of ae eight see ae 
cubits; om every post. a vase is sus: 

in an iron ring, and in district (of the 
city) two men are i 3 one of these 
during the cleans the: (glass) vases, and 
goes along placing a wick and ol in te’ the 
other, im evening, comes with a torch in 
his hand, and quickly lights: the lamps, and all 
at once, to the distance of an arrow’s flight, the 
streets and bazaars are lighted up and : 
to the sight the light is considerable. this 
way the whole city and streets are lighted up.; 


the people walk about antil the second wateh of 


the night, and they have no need of torches or 
lanterns. It is customary in Europe for noble- 
men and prinees to walk on foot both during 
the night and: day, and they do not find it 
necessary to be attended’ by grooms, servants, 
or torch-bearers.”” 

It may occur to our readers, as it has occurred 
te vis, that this is neither a true account of the 
metropolis as it would strike a stranger, or 
a native familiar with its scenes; but that it 
has all the appearance of an effort to represent 
things differently from what they in reality 
are. The same remark applies to the volume 
throughout. The information is not correct ; 
and yet. the incorrectness.is net of the kind into 
which the mistakefi ideas of a foreigner would 
lead him to fall, but the wilful perversion of 
one well A poamainsent <e pth eae ane feel- 
ings of the people: A notice of the ighlands 
(for our Mirza must also be taken to Edinburgh 
and the Scottish Highlands, like a traveller of 
the present tinie, ‘very unlikely in 1765), 
affords another ii support. of our disbe- 
lief of the Persian’s au ily. 

“In that region,” he says, ‘* the towns are 


few in number, but mountains, forests, and | H 
desolate spots abound. There, for twelve months: 


in the year, it snows and rains ; but the males 
of the country, especially the lower orders, from 
being so accustomed to snow and cold, suffer no 
incenvenience whatever from either. As an 
instanee of thisy the poorer sort, as the caste of 
shepherds, spreading half of their cloak on the 
ground, and covering themselves with the other 
half, lie down to sleep in the jungles. When 
yates er — the eloak, 
jump up, give ita e, and again betake. 
themselves to rest in the snow. tails and 
wool of the, are curled like the cotton of 
ich reason the cold makes no 
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him, and surrounded him both im front and 
rear; but he undauntedly stood his ground 
before them, prepared either to kill or die. 
He wounded many people, and on whichever 
side he made his assault they fled before him. 
No one had the courage even to him ; 
how then could they seize him ? is citcum- 
stance coming to the knowledge of the king, 
he sent some of his people to call him to him, 
and ordered them to say to him, * His Majesty 
has sent. for you.’ Highlander, upon 
hearing the king’s name mentioned, imme- 
diately, bowed his head, and followed these 
who had been commissioned to call him. When 
he came into the presence of the sovereign, 


: | the monarch asked him why he had committed 


murder without. a cause? The Highlander, 
according to the custom Bree, haeaeen 
one knee, bewed his head, and having made 
his. obeisauce, respectfully said, ‘ When that 
person (whom I ki ) had seen my lower 
body I felt. greatly ashamed, and being jealous 
of my honour, I committed the deed; but as 
soon as.I heard your majesty’s name, present- 
ing myself before you, I have been dignified by 
being permitted to kiss your threshold. If you 
had not called me, ne one had the power to 
take me alive.” Theking approving the defence 
he had made, acquitted him of the murder, 
and honoured him with hiscountenance. There 
is another story of an adventure happening to 
a poor Highlander, from not being well acquaint- 
ed with the English language. He came up to 
London, and was greatly distressed for want of 


person with a friendly expression of counte- 
nance, he stated to him his lamentable case. 
The man asked him why he did not. go to the 
shop of a penny-cook, where it is usual for 
poor people to~get food. It is here necessary 
to state, that in these shops poor people giving 
a couple of pice, get. a piece of bread, a portion 
of meat, .and half a seer of beer or barley water : 
this kind of shop is called a penny-cook’s. The 
F 


, 

from his ignorance of the language, thought it 
was penny-cut, and going further on he asked 
where the. penny-cut shop was.. A man (whom 
he addressed) thought that he wanted to get 
either his hair cut or, to be shaved, and pointed 
out a barber’s shep.: The Highlander going to 
the shop, knocked at the door, and was admitted 
by the barber, who seated. him on.a chair. 
The tonsor then filled-an ewer with hot water, 
put a lamp of soap in it, and making a lather, 
placed it on the table before the Highlander, 
and went’ up stairs for his razors and other 
shaving The Highlander taki 
the soap-suds water for broth, to dri 
it, and swallowed three mouth: 3 and mis- 
taking the lump of soap for a potatoe, and 
being exceedingly hungry, he chewed .and ate 
it. Upon the barber's coming down stairs and 
seeing what had happened, he was i 
with astonishment. The i taking 
two pice from his pocket, laid them on. the 


table, saying, ‘ I am much obliged to you ; the 
, but the potato was not 


broth was 

sufficiently tee 
These stories. are uot. such as. would have 
interested a Mirza—and thus confirmed in our 
aS the work, we abstain from further 
extract ; for though it be perused plea- 
fatty ceomgh orth: qoedianea ek aa ibe 
ander, it goes, we confess, against the grain 
with us to read it as the performance of a Per. 


, | sian traveller. 





victuals. One day, in the bazaar, seeing a} 


AND 
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He Seats aa Written 
imself. 8vo. pp. 225. London, Smith. 
Elder, and Ce. ae 
Ir is curious enough that in the same No. of 
the Literary Gazetie we should have to state 
our disbelief of the authenticity of two publica. 
tions ; but so it is; and as we cannot credit the 
Persianity of Mirza Higurf im one case, s 
neither can we pin our faith to 
viduality of Naufragus in the other. 
face, here too, it is true, affirms’the adventures 
to be genuine; but, as the Scots Steward in 
Miss Edgeworth’s Tale says, “we have our 
doubts.” As the former is represented as 
visiting Europe, the latter is represented as 
visiting Asia ; and with the copious aid of the 
‘Abbé Dubois” and other works om Pudi, 
he has. certainly made up a net i 
narrative, of the Robinson Crusoe 
of course far inferior te that chefid’euvre, 
Our here, according te his own account, was 
born in London, in March 1796, of a family 
which had just fallen from commereial affluence 
into penury. He was, consequently, brought 
up by an unele, a harsh man, and in due time 
consi to the sea-service on board an India. 
man. On his second voyage he was so iL 
treated, that he ran. away from the vessel at 
Pulo vm Here he entered into the coun . 
try-shipping line as seeond mate of the brig 
Jane, and sailed for Malacea. At Pule Lin- 
gin, we may give an example of his style and 
8 


CO Mahed tan bhatt longeb audantetion © 
canoe came alongside, with four Arabian ehiefs, 
magnificently apparelled. The captain, sus- 
pecting them to be pirates im gave 
orders that the door of a cabins, m which was a 
large chest of treasure, should be locked. They 
said that they came merely te see the captain 
and the ship. Being received on board, they 
scrutinized, with er suspicious minuteness, 
every thing within their view. On to 
the cabin where the treasure was ed, 
and finding the door locked, expressed 
t anxiety to have it opened. captain, 
hoa pow Av of mind never forsook him, 
called to the cas-a-ab for the key, telling them 
in Arabic, ‘ there was only a poor a 
lying there, who had died the day before; 
upon which they turned aside with symptoms of 
dlograst, at the idea of seeing a Christian corpse, 
and precipitately returned on deck. . One of 
the Arabe eyed me with expressive earnest- 
ness ; which, indeed,'was not te ‘be wondered 
at, for a Euro; lad had seldom, if ever, 
been seen in that part of theglobe before. I 
was not more than fourteen years of age, with 
the glow of health on my cheek, and with Jong, 
curly hair, as white as flax. The Arab. then 
entered into conversation with the captain, ex- 
pressing (as I afterwards learnt, to my nosmall 
astonis ane a wish to purchase me—nay, 
ventured so far, as to offer three hundred dol- 
dg she vised, expressing 
e much surprised, ex 9 
il APS a pan ol 
ise so large asum for so younga 3 " 
egy to account for the refusal by opp 

ing, ‘ He is perhaps some young prince, 
high caste Englishman, I suppose ;’ and, after 
shewing off some consequential native airs, 
No sooner were our visitors clear off, 
than the captain ordered all the small arms, 

and the four six-pounders to be im re 

diness for an that ‘night. No 

in and my 
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@own the corners of which ran the 
the betelnut, of a deep red colour, 
him an appearance, at least in my 


alays, armed each 


3 


i 


terrifying 
Snendel on all si 
with a crease, or dagger, probabl 
whose countenances were mar! 
= eeping with the rest of the 


silence by a flatter- 
encomium on the king’s improved looks 
since last he saw him, and requested his accept- 
and choice presents, which 
y having accepted 


first:admired the colour of my hair, t' 
how many ‘brothers I had—how old I was— 
and if I-would like to stop in ‘his dominions ? 
and seemefl quite pleased with my compli- 
answers.. Upon my expressing some 
ise at seeing ‘an organ in a corner of the 
beckoned to one of his attendants to’ 
play it. A more villanous compound of harsh: 
sounds I never before heard, ' 


/ ~~ ae 
2 Phew 2x 
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an who well knew their’ 
ly received it, and, still in’ 
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After sailing about from port to port, for 
some time, we find Naufragus, at the age of 
sieleen (very probably !), appointed purser of 


course, and we will only 
nient illustration of it 
Cochin— 

_ “What most attracts the notice of a 
is, the enormons size of the legs of the natives,’ 
from whith circumstance, 
tionate size are, in India, 
hundreds of poc 


cative, and which is attributed, but improperly, 
to the impurity of the-water, has never been 


launched with due eclét, and named th 
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the guitar with taste and pathos; they 
are fond of the ish ; and on the occasion 
of a wedding, the settlement is enlivened by 
dancing and revelry for a week together. At 


male maniac, remarkable for personal ‘beauty 
and symmetry of form, who frequently con. 
trived to elude the vigilance of her keepers, 
fly into the woods, where she would disrobe 
herself,, and roam about in a state of com- 
plete nudity: She was so wary as seldom to 
allew h to be caught, and towards even- 
ing, might ‘be seen returning to her haunts 
with the fleetness ‘of a deer. Oocasionally she 
would venture near the outskirts of the town, 
adorned fantastically with flowers. When 
asked ‘who fed her, she would reply, * The 
snakes aul lizards of the forest ;’ and, in gene- 
ral,’ her answers were incoherent and mis- 
Placed. She was kidnapped, at an early age, 
from her parents at Goa, and sold to slavery, 
which misfortune was sup to have been 
the cause of her malady. Unfortunate maid! 
let us hope that an eternity of happiness awaits 
thee in a better world, to compensate thy 
wretchedness in this!”’ 
This piece of sentiment is conclusive of the 
heme-made book. 
“ Every morning (continues the writer), on 
turning my waking eyes on the beams:and raft- 
ers of our ‘bungalow, I saw serpents, af a large 
\|size, creeping and winding over and about 
‘}them. At first I was horror-struck .at the 
sight ; but after a timethey had ceased to terrify 
me, and at became even familiar to the 
eye ; 80 that when I awoke, I used to look :for 
them as objects of ‘course, and learnt to 
distinguish my visitants one from another, 
both ‘by the diversity of their speckles, black 
and green, and by their size: they twined 
round and round the rafters 4nd béams, but I 
never knew one of them to-fallupon or molest; 
me. Here also, as at Prince of Wales’ Island, 
| the trees and bushes were illumined by swarms 
of fire-flies, which presented, ona dark night, 
the grandest sight imaginable. It was my cus- 
tom ‘to stroll with my friends the 
paddy-fields in the interior, and admire the ver- 
dure of the country, and the majesty of the 
silent forest ; and often has the black scorpion, 
two or three inches in length, turned towards 
us his deadly sting ;—and the wild elephant, 
the buffalo, or sanguinary tiger, encroach on 
our path; and here the boa, and r enor- 
mous serpents, fatal alike to man and beast, 
might be seen coiled beneath the-bushes, watch- 
ing eagerly for their prey.” 
At Caloutta, having realised some: money, 
he resolved to purchase a trading brig, and 
relates the circumstances as follow : 
**.I told Moodoosooden: Chetarjee to'look out 
for one, the price of which was not to exceed 
four thousand rupees, or five--hundred pounds. 
Moodeoseoden Chetarjee was, as I before said, 
a sedate-looking youth; his gait and manner 


best news, is. it, 
sooden?’ ‘Nothing, my lord!" “This odd re- 


hopes ; and it was not until I got used toM 
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this period (1813) there was at Cochin a fe- || 
on board, with his attendants, ¢o his 
salam to | i 
and|* Well, Ramcunny, [all flocking round 
what news in Calcutta?’ * Oh, bad, very 
news, my lord!’ * What’s that? let’s haye it.’ 
‘Oh, Colonel Forbis, master, kill 
black, and plenty white man, every day,’ to 
the consternation of all, 
pilot; ‘ that must have happened then since 


had even an air of sanctity, much heightened} 


ply at first gave disappointment to pe ee 
dogsooden’s manner, that I could suppress the’ 






the commander, was addressed with— 
red 
one erore 
* Indeed’ said the 
I've come down,’ All were pretty well puzuled 


jin endeavouring to ascertain whe this 
fellow, Colonel Forbis, could be; he was at 


length discovered to be a personification of the 


cholera morbus, which had just then made its 
appearance, and was raging with fatal violence. 


On another occasion, an English gentleman, 
who was going on a-yisit for a few days to a 
friend at Hooghly, left his bungalow at Aleppe, 
in the charge of his sircar, with strict direc- 
tions to write, should any thing -happen, A 
day or two had scarcely elapsed ere a letter 
came from blackee, who probably wrate from 
the dictionary, ingited verbatim as follows :— 
* My dear friend,—We all wait you: come 
this day—the shutters got quite abroad, and a 
nullity thereabouts, last night t had very 
great palpitation—@ome directly. From your 
leving friend and servant, 

Ramounny Bur veaeEa.’ 
On the receipt of this important. epistle; the 
gentleman repaired to Aleppe, and found that 
the shutters of his bungalow had indeed had a 
‘very great palpitation,’ for a hurvicape had 
blown them completely off the hinges; and, 
moreover, they har goue * quite abroad,’ or, in 
other’ words, were -blawn ‘to the distance of 
twenty or thirty yards frm the heuse. As.for 





the ‘ nullity thereabouts,’ he interpreted :that 


to refer to the bare appearaice of the swalls.”’ 
Tobe concluded in our next. 


2 
a 


Cunningham’s Two Years.in New. 
South Wales. 

Continued :. Naturel History. 

Tue fund of information and entertainment 
which we derive: from these volumes, induces 
us to p eur analysis of their contents. 
Still speaking of the natural--histery of the 
country, Mr. C. says— 

* Our flying fox is an immense -bat, of such 
a horrific appearance, that no wonder one of 
Cook’s honest tars should take it/for the devil, 
when encountering it in the w hound 
breathless back'to the boat, incapable, from ter- 
ror, of giving) a more particular deseription of 
the brimstone brat he had become athwart 
hawse of, except its 








opossums. in ju 

branch, twist their tail round. the. ene they 
leap from, and give themselves .a swing toward 
the other ;—aud also white flying opossums, 
with. a web like a bat’s wing .stretebed. between 
their fore and hind feet, to, answer the pur- 
pose of wings in springing,fzom tree to tree. 
The flying squirrels are ef 4 beautiful, slate 
colour, with a fur so fing, that, although a 


arall animead,.the hations hewigiee acquemter 
es ewe gine 9. 


| dollar for every skin. 
four times the.size.of a nat, wishout.a-tail, 
—egremeeatomtnen pce ms ese poe a 
‘The opossums and squirrels are ' x 
s cctanemahdhasmenmehdemada mine, 








curiosity which his mode of answering.aras 





lutmequire $0 be soaked im water some :time 
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previously, to.take away the strong aromati¢ 


odour of the gum-tree leaves, on which they 
feed. The bandicoot somewhat like a 
sucking-pig, and makes a deliciqus dish with a 


well-prepared pudding,in its’ belly. 
are night animals, and the settlers; hunt, them 
in the fine moonlight “evenings,,.when ‘they 
come out to feed.” i 

The sloth, porcupine, ‘and, ‘ wombat; a 
large animal of the size of a anastiff, burrowing 
in the ground, feeding on grass and roots, and 
attaining considerable fatness,” are also men- 
tioned :—and'a1 birds, the tall emu, eagles, 
hawks, wild’ turkeys, curious pigeons, parrots 
of many kinds; and all sorts of aquatic fowls. 
Of the first named, Mr. C. relates— 

‘* The emus often stand nearly as high as 
a man, their legs and neck being long, and 
their body unwieldy. They have neither fea- 
thers nor wings, but are covered with some- 
thing between hair and feathers, with short 
flaps at their sides like miniature wings. Of 
course, therefore, they can only run, and are 
coursed by dogs in the same way as kangaroos. 
Dogs, however, will seldom attack them, or 
even eat a portion of their flesh after ve 
them, there being some odour about it whi 
often makes that animal sick ; while they kick 
out so powerfully as to drive a dog heels over 
head, and often kill or seriously injure him at 
asingle blow. The settlers even assert, that 
they will break the small bone of a man’s leg by 
this sort of kick,—which, to avoid, the well- 
trained dogs run up abreast, and make a sud- 
den ng at their neck, whereby they are 
— 'y despatched, They run so amazingly 
ast, that it requires a fleet dog to overtake them. 
There is but little fit for culinary use upon an 
part of the emu except the hind-quarters, whi 
are of such dimensions, that the shoulderi 


h hind legs hoggewards fo the ait 
the two hin for, a mile dis. natives: 
é a 


tance, once provedtd, ie artask as. 
I ever recollect to have encountered ‘in the 
colony. The flesh is like beef, both’ in‘appear- 
ance and taste, and is good and :sweet eating : 
nothing indeed can be more delicate than the 
flesh of the young ones. At particular periods 
of the year‘ the emus are: bedded round the 
rump with a —, quantity of fat, which 
is melted down and much- esteemed by the set- 
tlers. They-lay six or seven eggs often at a 
time, which ‘are equal‘ in size:to ‘those of an 
ostrich, and of a ‘béautiful dark-green ‘colour. 
The shell is very strong, and may be converted 
into a good drinking-cup ;- while the yolk and 
white may be’mixed-up'into excellent pancakes. 
. The natives, in fact, almost live upon emu 
during the hatching. season. Like the kanga- 
~ roos, these birds recede and decrease as popu- 
lation advances. * se 6 
“ T cannot omit (he. proceeds) to notice like- 
wise the pram that ; le ani- 
mal which forms the link between the bird 
and beast, having a bill like a duck, and paws 
webbed similar to that bird, but legs and body 
like those of a quadruped, covered with thick, 
coarse hair, with a broad tail to steer by. It 
abounds in our rivers, and may be seen bobbing 
to the top every now and to breathe, 
like » seal,’ then diving in quest of its 
Prey. It is believed to lay eggs, as a nest 
with eggs in it of a peculiar appearance was 
some time ago found. It bears a claw on the 
inside of its foot, having a tube therein, 
through which it emits a poisonous fluid into 


the wounds which the claw inflicts ; as, when || 


assailed, it strikes its paws together, aml fastens 
upon vitae § like a crab. We have also 


rivers, and has neither wings nor feathers; but 
a species of quills like the. penguin.” 

The rivers teem with fish—the perch being 
the most plentiful. : 

‘Of other creatures we hear that the “ gua- 
nas are generally of a dirty brown colour, 
and seldom exceed four feet long.- Like their 
smaller species, the lizards, they become torpid 
in winter, during which time you will often see 
them’ lying about in your path as if dead, 

ing in. this state a fine prize to the 
natives, who quickly pick them up by the tail, 
and have them half roasted before they recover 
from their sleepy state, their flesh being con- 
sidered a great dainty. They climb trees, and 
prey.upon the young birds, while mice and 
other vermin prove also an acceptable repast. 
A friend of mine who had a favourite jackass, 
which he was training up to whistle, was 
aroused by his piteous screams one morning at 
the back of the house, and on running out, 
just arrived in time to witness his tail-feathers 
wagging down the throat of a guana. Another 
friend had actually a sheep killed by one; at 
least, so swore ‘the shepherd.’’* 

“Our frogs are of a beautiful dull green, 
with yellow. stripes down the back, and dotted 
over with black. They climb trees, and often 
crawl into:our' rooms, creeping up the curtains 
of the bed, or up the window-sill or corner of 
the rvom, until they are perched against the 
very pay ae they readily accomplish by 
their web. adhering like suckers to the sub- 
stances they apply them to, in the same way as 
the feet.of the fly. It is no unusual thing to 
hear one of these croaking visitors hail you in 
the morning as soon as you awake with his 
hoarse note. Our snakes are very numerous, 
and all except»the diamond snake believed to 
is being the only one eaten by 

diamond snake sometimes 
grows to thé letigth of fourteen feet, but few 
(Of: the others exceed four. (Large snakes, as, 
for-instanee, the boa, may generally be set 
‘down. indeed as not poisonous.) All our other 
varieties, however, are reputed by the natives 
as highly venomous, and as far as colonial ex- 
perience goes, the fact is confirmed. Our two 
most venomous snakes, the brown and black, 
appear to me to be male and female. Ata time 
when I saw these kind of snakes together, I had 
two dogs with me that had acquired the dan- 
gerous habit of snake-killing—one being a fine 
pointer newly from Ehgland, and’ the other a 
colonial-bréd kangaroo dog}. The ‘pointer seized 
the. black snake first, and was shakingit briskly 


eggs | about, when ‘the-brown sriake, which had re- |'th 


treated: some :sixffeet distant, suddenly raised 
its head, darted i¢s long tongue two or three 
times out, its eyes meanwhile sparkling vividly, 
then made‘a sudden ‘rush at the dog, coiling 





* Probably this is like the author’s own story about fat- 
oy Ln ate ogg He relates—*‘ I had often heard it 


although T'had observed 
ved 


deg ot, tes ou a pp fa 

i out, it was as plum it as 

vay ‘on the most nutritious food. Another 
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food, and extracting wholesome nourishment therefrom. 
When we consider coal, however, to be a vi pro- 
duction, ‘ of fat, 





“curious called the musk-duck, smelling 
: inhabits 


a 
fe 
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round his legs and biting at him with the 
greatest fury imaginable. I ran forward to 
assist with a spade, but before I got up, the 
dog dropped the black snake and seized the 
brown, snapping it up into mouthsful. To 
make sure, I chopped the head off the black 
snake, leaving a bare inch of the neck 
and then performed the same operation on the 
brown. Qn turning, I observed the kangaroo 
dog behind me make a sudden spring and look 
anxiously round to where his hind feet had 
stood, where lay the head of the black 
which I thought had merely startled him 
his treading upon it, little deeming that it 
could injure him in that mangled state. The 
pointer I had set down as dead, but, after a 
few minutes’ space, I conceived hopes of his 
safety from his running briskly off-on the 
scent of anemu. My attention, however, was 
soon attracted to the kangaroo dog, by his sud. 
denly losing the power of his hind q 
which incapacity quickly extending to his fore 
groom also, made him tumble — a ifina 
t. Conceiving it to be something is kin 
I cut his ears with a knife, which brought rr 
a little round, but he could not ‘rise, and lay 
panting with his tongue lolling ont,:and his 
eyes dim, watery, and glassy. In little more 
than an hour from the time I saw him 
start from the snake’s head, he was dead, and 
his body swelling fast. I now:bethought my- 
self of circumstance, and immediately gave 
up all hopes of the pointer, who was now out 
of sight, and-whom I found dead, swollen, and 
putrid, a few days after, within a short dis. 
tance of the field’ toward which I was at the 
time walking. These snakes are cowardly 
creatures, and always fly the face of man, so 
that it is only by accidentally trampling upon 
them, or in picking up fire-wood, that people 
are bitten ; comparatively’few deaths having 
taken place from this cause since the founda- 
tion of the colony.” 

“ There is a man in this colony named Wil- 
kinson, well known by the appellation of the 
* snake man,’ who has become so familiar with, 
and fond of, these reptiles, that he seldom tra- 
vels without having some of the most venomous 
coiled-in his bare bosom, or stuffed into the 
crown of his hat.. While in the service of a 
Paramatta clergyman, he came home one day 
with the tail of a good-sized snake hanging out 
from under his hat, curling over his brow like 
a loye-lock, and;when. told .of it by the lady of 
the house, he very coolly gave the tail a sharp 
pinch between his finger and thumb, to make 
e animal draw its stray member in,’ He had 
some constantly crawling about his bed-room, 
too, and often occupying a portion even of his 
bed, without his expressing the least’ apprehen- 
sion. He says he was t by the French 
surgeon of De Freycinet’s ship to tame these 
reptiles, which he accomplishes by simply con- 
fining several in a bag together 3 thro gh which 
procedure, the snakes, soon lose all inclination 
for biting, permitting themselves afterwards to 
be freely handled, as he has often demonstrated 
by thrusting his bare hand among a bagful of 
them and holding them fearlessly up like @ 
buneh of eels. Whatever be his mode of tam- 
ing, however, it is certainly most effectual. 
He at first approaches,‘them cautiously from 
behind, as they lie basking,..seizes them close 
by the head, presses the thumb under the - 


y| forthwith consigns them to his wallet, 


trudges eagerly on in search of more; and 
though he has caught some thousands, he has 
never been once bitten.” 

Of the inferior tribes of butterflies, moths, 








&c. we abstain from giving aay 
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details ; 
that it contains 


~ and have only to add respecting Vol. I. | out the word tyrant, and wrote in the margin, 
+s much information of a statisti-|‘* The word ¢yrant must be suppressed ; it has 
kind, which we only refer to, in conse-| been too much abused since the revolution.” 
quence of having previously occupied that ir i 

in the Literary Gazette, when review- | jesties, and a hearty laugh was raised at the 


The anecdote soon reached their imperial ma- 


the publications of Mr. Wentworth and | expense of the corrector. 


Mr. Oxley. 


M. Geoffroy de St. Hilaire read to the Aca- 
demy of Sciences a memoir on a horse, whose 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


The Battle of Waterloo; a Poem. By Wil- 
London. St. H. 
; monstrosities. His conclusion is not a little 


Mam Cartwright. 8vo. pp. 71. 


and Co.; Burlton, Leominster ; 
br ome ? singular. 


erricks, Hereford. 


Ws like this description of the battle ef Wa-| have several toes, nothing 


terloo about as much as the French do the 
to us it is a little more 


: only 
In truth, Mr. Cartwright has 
made avery poor hand of it ; too poor to need 


further notice. 
The Humble Address of John Lowe, &c. 


‘urs is another matter connected, in some mea- 
sure, with Waterloo. John Lowe, it seems, isa 
discharged soldier, who has behaved, according 
to the editor’s account, very bravely in the 

i of sixpence a day 
too small for his own and family’s maintenance. 


therefore 
the Rev. F. Newnham. 





The American Annual Register for the Years 
1825-6; or; the Fiftieth Year of American 
fi . New York, 1827. G. and 


C. Carvill. 


WE notice this publication, which has found 
its way to us ‘across the Atlantic, as the first 


work of its'yseful kind that has a) in 
America. It is pledsing to‘see” the of 
half a century’ of in dence marked by a 


terary effort. ith 


be pretty particularly national. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


estion is, what is news ? and a puzzling one 

penn eae et but the censors, 
not ha 

or seem to have any very clear 


themselves. 


_ From the conduct of the present censors, it 
t the censorship 
must‘soot be withdrawn. ‘It answers no good 

f ? for’the journals allow co- 
[vgn articles to be taken. 

ate collected and published gratis by 
by which means a great 


purpose‘ whatevér : forthe 


hundreds of 


to the cha- 
racter of the Register itself, it appears to us to 
be written in an easy manner, and in spirit to 


fore feet are Lay sg having three toes on 
each foot, separated by a membrane. M. de 
ed from it in favour of his theory of 


“If,” says he, “the general plan 
of nature were not that each animal ‘should 
could have produced 


learned professor be true, we ought to have, in 
order to be perfect, as kind nature (if she had 
not been thwarted) intended us, two heads, 
three’or four armis or legs, two hearts, and even 
a neuter or double gender, examples of 
all these’ ‘thave' been found, ‘* because nothing 
could have produced them, had it not been the 
general plan of nature ! ! !” 

M. Mongez mended the matter, by observing, 
that Alexander’s horse; Bucephalus, had also 
toes on his feet. We'thought that every boy, 
on leaving school, ranked amongst the fairy 
tales the stories of Bucephalus; but it appears 
that there are members of the Institute of 
large faith, who still believe in them—and this 





them in this specimen.” If this theory of the 


is an enlightened age ! 
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to 
oO ted, and produced it to the as a r 
ry Pit was taken an e Ribivcd at Windsor, and 
tific naturalists. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

THE CAMELOPARDALIS, OB GIRAFFE: 
WE are induced to lay before our readers not 
only an account, but an engraving of this re- 
markable quadruped; both because it is the 
first of the species which has ever been brought 
to England,* and because, in its differences from 





# In 1810 a white camel was imported, with an elephant, 
into this country. This white camel a novelty, the 
(then living in Piccadilly) tamed ti attention 


to make it still more novel, caused it y 
d 


aie detected by scien’ 
our 

This, no doubt, led to the mistake in the Times som edays 
a 





had been in this country about 
ten years agar—wEd, Ly G- 








those described by preceding naturalists, it 
deserves the attention of men of science a8 a 
curious variety in the animal kingdom. We 
are also inclined to do so, from a desire to 
correct the oft-reiterated statements which 
have appeared in the French journals, giving 
the world to understand that the “ Anglo- 


sequence, possessed the only living specimen of 
the creature in Europe. On the contrary, it 
appears that the present from the Pasha of 

t to our illustrious Sovereign has not only 
reached its destination in safety, but 
has (as we are assured) obtained the honour of 
a kindly royal reception, and already become a 
favourite with its princely owner. 
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oe in the teres ae 
rAd withthe with a slight of In height | shew: 
V the earal a appearance of curve. ‘In shews, moreover, that the giraife intended 
étariutde|it in between tor and eleven fect, measured | to browse om the high branches of trees, is the 
soldiets,' With’ sotite| from ‘the fore-hoofs to’ the: tip of the ears. | difficulty which it manifests whenever it {x 


t 
cf 
i 


before it reached Grand Cairo. 


The following is the ‘brief his of ‘its’ sooner bent his elegunt neck down to his 
ie and its| keeper, and ascertained that he had a friend 
attendants, was taken from the life soon after | close by his éide, than he became quite com- 


importation ' the sketch of the 


it was got on shore.* 


Some week: 


commands to attend to the charge 


ef the aniinal, on its 
ae Bi vy 


craft, with & suitable awnl 


were taken by the ‘troops be.| over the shoulders, ner along the whole line thrusti forth, for that purpose 
Ms thef? wotlier| of the vertebra, us is seem in those previously | dish, very narrow hea 
of Sénmaait! | delineated. - Tt assatnes almost a straight line, | 
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during the| mach more confidence he displays when his | to one another, and the slight inequality of the 


When’ pursued, i 
cently arrived in London from Malta, where’ Few persons having been allowed admission to | flies with great speed ; but the narrowness af 
it was kept six months, and shipped in the Pe-|the warehouse, in London, where the group 
nelope, Captain Bond, last May. The animal, |was kept, the crowd oh the outside were (as 
when first taken, was about the size ‘of one ‘of | usual) very noisy ; whith the animal evidently 

asses, and to travel forty-five days | felt, directing his attention to the windows, 


3 since, Mr. Cross, of the Mena-| He does m6t seetn to possess much strength, 

gerie, Exeter Change, ‘récdived his’ Majesty’s| which may perhaps be attributed to his bemg 
arid landing | immatureandgtowing. The joints of the fore- 

arrival in the ‘river, ‘on | legs are “jpg aerren ‘on we see | baars: 

Malta trader!’ “A ‘large|in you ves. legs (when you view 

of tatpeliiinn, Wis him in front 

accordingly provided, in which the ¢amelopard, | from the body, and spread out, as if intended 


two Egyptian cows,# two Arab ki 
an interpreter, were 


They were landed at' the 
Bridge, 


bbe Be drape 

t ; 

iad ia 
the 


remained 
o'clock, when 


with four horses, was 
to Windsor. Into this 
safely stowed, and by it 


the same evening. “Havi tance, they fly, and thus esca ta ag 
security, the! ianell Chntenad'eo tempore it from the camel; atid as for the leopard, if it | but if the foe be tdo near, they defend - 
his ew eee be true that the spots on its hair nd the | selves ; and find in the love of life a courage 
eased with the which been taken‘ to Se eae the skin of 
ing it into hi presence in ‘fine’order. = On ee ere Se bege antinn, fymen 
the followitig morning, his Majesty’ and his | also = oy dehy dwt. flat ' 
suite paid two other visits to éxamiine the | 4nd irregtlar, instead of round» and ar- | tains ‘the victory: giraffe uses his fore- 
giraffe more attentively; and it certainly | rangeden rose. Theancient name of Zurapha, | legs against the lion, and strikes ‘tim ' with 
merits this study. corrupted "by tis into giraffe, is much more fit- | them so violently, thatét is with greatdificalty 
It seems, as we have temarked, to differ in | ting, therefore; than that which the Romans | he can resist the first blows if, ‘however, he 
several res from the described | substituted for it. } 
by Vaillant. Tale ehdines han tve Gane “ The giraffe, in'tes 
berances, or || between the are] On the tops of trees; preferring those of the 
covered wi hair, falling over 0 mimosa species, which are there’ 
the top, towards of the neck ; where-| it seems that ‘it can, without inconvenience, 
as, Vaillant s of these exctescences as this for‘any other vegetable food. That 
terminatin 


it from the vessel. Nene ee canting. 


y of Office. 
till 


i 


in round nobs. Neithér does our | Which was in Florence in 1486, and which went | @urs, mild and tame as it is, there is’ sometimes 
giraffe display any irregularity or rise on its back, begging for its meals at the first floors of the 


The 
us presents | spoté being a few shades deeper. 
France. ‘Thére | mal is, however, only two years old, it is under. | peats the same proves several tities ; and it is 
and appear: | stood that these spots will become darker as he| only after these reite 


sovereigns. | and expressive : ’ ell as the move 
ae very quickly: daegtne setufel habive the 
2 


. k Was 
Here tr Saint Hilaire tthe French Institute, on the 


‘THE LITBRARY GAZETTE, AND. 











‘reund whatever it would secure. Tet, 


genera) tone of colour is a light fawn ; the /obliged to take any thing from the 
As the anf. | It puts out first one foot, then the other; re. 


i 









rated riments 

mm age. The éyes are large, dark, at length bende ita neck and appli + ape 
page » the object in g . 

“* The giraffe can only amble;. but 


Corakes to be timid, and readily alarmed | le of its limbs renders its progress v 
any noises but it is singular to notice how | rapid, notwithstanding their too great 








& 










its lungs’ will not allow it to support @ long 
race. ; 

‘* It is vulgarly said that the giraffe inhabits 
only the deserts, and astonishment has natu. 
tally enough been felt that’an animal of 40 
large @ size ean find subsistence on a chnrlish 
soil, burnt up with the sun, atid on which not 
a single vegetable grows. But the fact is, that 
the giraffe, no more than the antelope, lives‘in 
the desert. It is true that both animals ure 
seen there in large flocks $ ‘but it is only a place 
of refuge for them, as the forest is for our wild 
They retiré thither to be enabled to 
watch afar off,.and: to guard against 

As to their food, the giraffes find it in watered 
and fertile tracts, which form a great ‘part 
Africa ; within reach of which they take 
to remain 5 and-in which, every time that they 
enter, they: commit’ great havoc. 





























and’ looking anxiously around. But he no 











posed and easy. 









are not perpendicular, but diverge 
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and | by Providenés to poise and support his immense 
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‘© this’ particular history we add a more 
one from the Globe French paper, in|: ‘“* The dion és°the- givaffe’s most formidable 
imme. | order to complete our sketch of the curious | enemy; the former, however, never ‘attacks the 

presented by M. Geoffry | latter-in.the desert, but lies im ambuscade in 




















teason, gi use great 
when they visit places which may conceal their 
enemy. If they peresive him at s certain tis. 




























































an apparent tendency to it. If any body irti- 

















, lived on the fruits of the country, and _ it, incited by a feeling which, however. 














































" particularly on apples. That which is in our | it soon. represses, it lifes and puts out ‘each of 
aad pia econ SSR EEA © omeon’ ffl” diteronty. es ordinary | foresees Ee 
Ba en en asta anal tae te progress tor tits Me, | Meas are composed of mixed corn, »| “The giraffe serves for food’ to'the inhubit- 
oe cet enemeee —— cere ae eens greet For drink, | ants of the central parts of Afriva, and ‘its 
2° house morni| zg evening. 
fect at Santor Gates wf Ee lee ek | in the diet of our giraffe took |enly in the centre of 
The two cows camelopard (we 2 in the period of i life. 
Indeed ‘the akill with Which My. ‘Cross executed the whe Ceiak gies Sealy —s aie eller ye: Cage. 
with le or 
andaton Bel Gr particular eom- their apt ' / 
4 ae < cuted ane net, 00 some well on that diet, and care has therefore been 
tal bone, but su bones, whlch Ie very practica ae gent ger in it. kai 
to separate, of 's it willi accepts 
‘fhe cn the orentation of the deat | and branches a dwunne ws amen ete 
tame. 
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mentioned the giraffe, the Pasha sent to 
Arad and at Darfour. Some 
Arabs, on the borders of the cultivated 

et between the provinces, were feeding 
young ones- They were soon brought and 
governor of Sennaar, who sent-them 


wa present to Mehemed Ali Pasha.” 


MEDICAL ESSAYS.—wNO. X. 
« "Tis sach fools as you 
world full of ill-favour'd children ; 


not her glass, but that flatter her, 
f~ Re cnr bensdll tuohe ponpen 
fHneaments can show her.” 


Shakespeare. 

No absurdity is greater than that which asso- 
or debfity of 2 sti if beauty. 

and ity of constitution. as 
Pager is understood ° 
defined the highest degree of perf 
which the human frame is susceptible, every 
deviation from that condition must diminish the 
pretensions of the individaal ; and it would not 


in Europe, may be 


eae 


its core, than that the female form is rendered 
or interesting under the pressttre 
Fashion, the tyrant of opinion, has 


visage-and a hectic 
indigations of beauty: but the same caprici 
eee ae te 


, ther prominence of 
ty on the Hottentot 
To be. serious—ihere can be neither 
beauty nor sytametry of form without health ; 


originated 
only from the prejudice that to be full of health 
is to be fat, coarse, and vulgar. 
of the female | overlooked, and so often broken, In schools, in | and a state of debility in foore ports is thereby 
particular, young and delivate gigls are forced to | induced ; for it is an undeniable truth, that a 
the bones aze more delicately formed; the} walk the same distance, to undergo the same | muscle which {s not used soon loses its power. 
muscles which egver them. and move thenv are | exercises, and to dance for the same number of| The proof of the influgnce of ¢ mm in 
proportionally less robust, but their interstices | hours, as the older and mote robust girls; the | strengthening particular sets of muscles is daily 
are more filled up with cellular matter, and the | consequence of which is, an impaired state of | before our in the limbs of the professional 
features are, therefore, consequeutly rounder 4 | health ; ‘for as muscular action cannot go on| dancer, and in the arms of the b ith : 
the skin is whiter, owing to the-ca vessels | but at the expense of the living power, too| but, to insure general health, and to diffuse 
blood ; | much of it must produce injurious exhaustion; | vigour over the whole frame, every muscle 
he greater degree of nervous irrita- | and thence the strong desire of lounging, arising | must be brought into play, and every part bear 
bility, and thence the blush which kindles upon | from .a wish to obtain relief from muscular | a share of the exertions which are attempted. 
the cheek, and crimsons over the bosom, on the| fatigue. This, in addition to the constrained 
slightest mental emotion. This frame of body, | attitude of sitting very erect, which eqpely exercise to the strength of the girl, althongh 
$0 much more tender than that of the male, and | exhauste the energy of the muscles of the back, i 
endowed jvith. « beauty in the form, propor-| is a very frequent cause of a diseased curvature | be here r ; for if immediate injury do 
of the parts, very differ-|of the spine.. It may not be out os samy not rs op sien oyersexertiop, the ly 
i gracefulness of | notice here the great error of conceiving that it hy ly 
is, nevertheless, susceptible of | grace consists in a roomy, erect position of. 
of health without any dimi- {the back, dr spinal chain. Not 
qualities, whichrender | variance with the natural state of the party a degree of exertion,, indeed, is not, likely to 
‘ Observe al] which is that of the curve, Ww 
young, beautiful girl, of seventeen, educated in | artists denominate the line of beauty ; aud it is | middle and higher ranks of life ;. but nothing 
the when first she makes her appear-| this state which renders it a safe support to|is more.common than to see women, 
circle of fashion in the metropolis. | the head, by yielding to movement, and | under thirty of age, with the look of sixty, 
thing more interesting or lovely in | preventing that jar to the brain which any | from havi sone 
eye sparkling with vivacity and| sudden step in walking or in dancing would |surely the interests of humanity require that 
ing | cause, were the bones of the spine placed per- | an evil of this kind should not be overloo! 


the projection. of that 


being. lane capable of admitting 


almost. an object of idolatry. 


daring to meet the admiri 
attracted; the elegant 

with the yet naturally clus-| the natural curvature which it possesses, it acts | from confinement to hot:kitehens, and from the 
e smooth ivory, of | like a spring, and thus both grace and security | labour being carried on entirely within doors : 
3 the tint of the rose blending with | are attain, the argument is not t weight : but do 


= 


slender neck, set upon the gracefully swelling |i 
bust ; and the symmetrical p 


being is in the bloom of health: yet she} m 
is neither fat, nor ¢ 


tation and restraint; her step is firm and 


preservation. Without a due proportion of it, 
justly remarked, ‘‘ become soft and spongy; 
tough, and compact as ivory. 


endeavour to ascertain, first, the qnantity of 
exercise which the female 


women under twenty years 


girls and young women.—The propriety of - 
portioning the quantity of exercise to the 


pendicalar upon one another; whereas, from 








$ the live vermilion of the} The safestrule forexercising girls, is to 


moistened lip; the round, but neither full nor| leave the quantity of exereise to their own feel-| labour in many of the children of the pour, 








_— of the L 
body, the limbs, and the-arms. This attractive clses as young boys, withiri al 


is, therefore, not merely necessary for the per-| gradually, res a power which 
fection of the soll tint, but also for its | turally eee and tases capable of exertions 
which, under other circums , would pro- 
‘“‘ even the bones,” as a learned physician, has doce fatipeametion, and, 
e 
whereas, in the duly exercised, they are as hard, | young girls, are the sarie as those we enume- 
4 # For females, in Lona yt gy, when, feat ng of exé 
particular, daily and properly regulated exer-| cise as essential to health fn boy! 
cise is requisite; and in those who do not! young girls it is more tial, 
attend to this, the body and the mind eqnally | dentary habits of life Ow aes to, 
become weak and diseased: let us, therefore, afar. of life; and also to counteract that 
8. 


renewal 


b 
is. more at | ani 
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of fatigue ; and this can only be effected by 
ing them to run and enjoy the same exer. 
ust, however, be encouraged and even 


coarse, nor vulgar: her | to,motion ; for the nature of female education, 
carriage is graceful, and equally dewc'd of affec.| from the earliest period of life, and the social 
habits of the sex, even in girlhood, incline 
elastic, yet very different from the strut of | many girls, in the garden and the play-ground, 
conscious superiority ; and the feminine deéli-| rather to sit conversing in groups, or to saun- 
cacy which ises every look and move-| ter, leaning upon one another, than to take 
ment is far from being that expression which | active exercise. To overcome this evil, gym- 
accompanies the languor of corporeal debility, | nastic, and what are termed Calisthenic exer- 
and indicates the presence of disease. To gain’ cises have been introdticed; butt when these 
such a state of health is a matter of the first|are regarded. as a task by the children, they 
corisequence ; to know the means of preserving | lose their beneficial influence as exercise ; and 
it must be equally important; it is the object of} the greatest judgmént is requisite to propot's 
this essay to point out how both can be attained,| tion the efforts which they demand, to the 
as far as health is connected with ¢aercise in| strength of the individuals. When such exer- 
the young female. cises are employed in schools, the efforts must 
Exercise only can fully tinfold the muscular | be gradually brought on, and not too suddenly 
system in both sexes: it knits well the joints, | discontinued; nor should they ever be exerted 
makes them clean and small; increases the beyond the power of the ith, They 
flexibility of every movable organ ;.confers|be daily and regularly performeds for by this 
activity of body and cheerfulness of spirits: it | means, the body, being undera ind ning, 


should also 
t did not na- 


pieh y, fatal results. 
eficial effects of regular, exercise in 





li 
state of the bowels which fs so com. 


constitution can admit | mon in female habits, and so,mrich at variance 
of with impunity; and, secondly, those kinds of | with health. If the exercise be taken within 
exercise w are best adapted for preserving | a limited space, the kind of it should be fre- 
it in a state of health, iu girls and in young gently changed, to encourage the continuance 
age. | , jot it, by ren the stimulns of exertion 
I. Of the quantity of, exereise..proper for | and it should also be of. that iption whi 
calls into action every m of the body. 
This, however, cannot be accomplished if the 
strength and habit of the individual, is so very | body be cased in stays; for, although the limbs 
obvious, that it appears almost ridiculous to| and arms are free, yet the muscles of the back 
mention it ; yet there is no, rule so frequently | and loins are circumscribed in their action, 


The necessity of proportioning, the efforts in 


it has been Already insisted upon, yet must 


@ more permanent bad 
y wearing out the powers of the body, 
d bringht on premature old age. Such 


oceur from almost any kind of exercise in the 


overworked as seryants: ayd 


ked. 
It may be argued, that ‘much of this may arisé 


we not: see the same effects of too early hard 
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who live in the purest air—farmers’’ 


become prema 


As the girl rises into the young woman;’the 
active exercise which has been’ récommended, 
becomes, in some degree, incompatible with the 
habits of the sex ; but it should still be conti- 
nued within bounds of propriety. The various 
kinds of exercises will afterwards be discussed ; 
but we may observe here, that the restraints 
imposed upon young women in society, ought, 
reumstances, to prevent such exer- 
cises from being daily taken as will bring every 
muscle of the body into action. The necessity 


under no 


for adhering to this rule is even more neces: 
after a young lady is b t out, as the term 
is; for, although the result of late hours and 
dissipation be fatigue and debility of frame, 
et, these are — to —— to rieaey 
istlessness, apathy, and in mce in 4 
until the Be or of the day ie when the 
same round of pleasure is again to commence. 
Ifay lady, after the fatigue of a ball, 
were to rise in the morning, and get upon 
horseback to breathe the balmy and refreshing 
air of early day, she would feel invigorated, 
cheerful, and even fitted for a vinowdl of the 
dissipations of the evening, ‘provided these be 
not too frequently repeated ; wheréas, if she 
remain in bed mid-day, she will rise pale, 
languid, listless, and inrefreshed; and al- 
though the stimulas of pleasure, which is one 
of nary power on a youthful mind, 
may enable her to ruii the circle of a winter’s 
assemblies and visitings, yet, at the ter- 
mination of thé season, ‘a shock has been 
given to the constitution, from which it can 
never recover, It is not,the province of the 
physician to preach 4 ity, or to notice the 
debilitating dec of- fashionable dissipations 
on the mental e sof the rising Aristocracy 
of this country; but he may be permitted to 
point out the injurious consequences to health 
of protracting what is termed the winter in 
town until the summer be far advanced, instead 
of going into the country to enjoy the power- 
ful influence of spring in testortn, the ravages 
of debilitating pleasures on the delicate frames 
of young women, the necessary consequence of 
a winter in town. The sofa, the bed, and in- 
action, are not the proper restorers of the 
body from this wretched state ; and it may be 
said of them, as of that delusive repose of the 
ocean, which imperceptibly attracts the navi- 

_ gator to his destruction,— 
a oo P pom of heaven, es melody, 

un wi 
dott omen iss you.”——Dry —‘g 

If it be the object of mothers, in the en- 
t and eountenance which they 
afford to fashionable dissipation, to procure 
husbands for their daughters, they ought at the 
same time to recollect that, in attaining their 
wish, their daughters are about to become 
mothers, and how inadequate they will be to 
the duties of that sacred trust, with broken 
constitutions and irritable nerves, incapable of 
supporting properly their own frames, much 
less of ing nourishment to their offspring. 
[We regret that want of room compels us to 
postpone the remainder of this paper till next 





PINE ARTS. 
IMPROVEMENTS OF LONDON: FLEET 


me boys, for 
example, many of whom have appearante | p: 
of adult age before they are fourteen, and often 


voice of common sense and reason being heard 


subject. It would be a thousand pities to 
make a bad use of, or lose, so excellent an occa- 
sion of 


are so mu 


Holborn and Fleet Street (even independently 
y:] of the Market) the expediency of a free and 

. | spacious line of communication is obvious: in 
conjunction with a roomy, beautiful, and 
well-disposed Market, it is so essentially neces- 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





seen 
ha 
when we 


petuated. 


the former. 


populous district. 


been not only a comfort and benefit,’ but an 
embellishment and honour to the City of Lon. 
don. But it is stated to us, that the Corpora- 
tion Committee have, in their taste and wisdom, 
determined that it shall neither prove a com- 
fort, benefit, | ishment, nor honour; but 
that the stréets shall be narrowed, adead wall, 
to invite nuisances of every sort, erected, and 
egress and regress to and from the market 
made as troublesome and clashing as the dearest 
lovers of preceding ugliness and inconveniency 
could desire. By the advertisement for ar- 
chitectural plans, the streets adjacent to this 
market were to be fifty feet in width: it. is 
now, we hear, intended that they shall be only 
thirty feet ;—vaults are to be constructéd on 
the eastern side—another innovation, and an 
thing but’an amendment ;—and,‘in short, the 
principle of the original proposition, as ap- 
proved by thé" Common Council, has been so 
entirely departed from by the Committee, that 
almost all the redpectalble inhabitants in the 
neighbourhood have signed a petition expres- 
sive of their opinion that, instead of an advan- 
tage to that quarter of the town, and an im- 
provement of the market, the plan now sanc. 
tioned will be the annoyance of the one, and the 
ruin of the other. 

As there is, however, yet a chance of the 


in favour of the citizens of London, we take 
the opportunity to solicit some attention to this 


» where both 


improving and adorni 
be so advan- 


wanted, and w 


Between the great thoroughfares of 





MARKET, &c. 
Havine taken a considerable interest in the 
projected 


* Such, for instance, as that ile the New Post 
Office, the handsome Hall in Chetars Plospital, and the 


Umited) 





» actual, and nominal improvements 






cat and Lag: ory! though 
Opsting On Stleet te Ste 


In a great and populous capital there are 
few or no erections more difficult to arrange, 
so as to combine propriety, conveniency, and 
ary | fitting ornament, than the public markets. It 
depends entirely on the skilfulness of their 
plans and the ability of the architects, whether 
they shall be cleanly, orderly, useful, and 
agreeable, or filthy, disorderly, inconvenient, 
and disgusting. In London, the relics of other 
times present us with but too many examples 
of the latter kind; while it would puzzle a 
conjuror to point out any eminent instance of 


It was therefore with considerable satisfac- 
tion that we heard, some time ago, of a pro- 
posal to remove Fleet Market from its present 
site, to widen the avenues and streets in its 
vicinity, and to open the communications, so as 
to make them eligible for the crowded inter. 
course which is incessantly carried on in that 
Such an undertaking, if 
completed in a judicious manner, must have 


———————_—_—_— 

‘of the mhetropolis, as they have been successively | sary, that it will be a signal disgrace to i 
s executed, or perpetrated ;—having — Sa Cy 
e‘ West End of the Town adorned or dis- 
figured, as the case happened to occur, through 
the preference given to good or bad designs;—and 
noticed with commendation such works 
of a' similar description as have been promoted 
in the’ City,* we are not disposed to be silent 
that, under the name of “a 
grand improvement” in that quarter, a lasting 
deformity and nuisance is about to be per- 


if both are not effected. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

The Schoolboy : ‘* whistling aloud to bear his 
courage up.” Painted by R. Farrier; en. 
graved by J. Romney. 

Tuis print does not need our praise, for it has 
become admired and popular without it. We 
only regret that we have been so long in 
noticing so well.conceived a design, and one so 
ably engraved. The simple figure of the 
hurrying along under the impression of fear, 
tells the whole story so well, that the flickering 
moonlight, the owl, and other accessories, though 
charming, might have been spared. 


Hanoverian and Saxon Scenery. Part III. 
Drawings by Captain Batty. London, 1827. 
Jennings. , ' 
In this Part, the gigantic granite rocks of the 
Rostrappe, forming one of the:grandest scenes 
in the Harz Mountains, so full of supernatural 
imagery, are very cleverly engraved by Varrall. 
Karlshafen (by Goodall) is a sweet landscape of 
mingled beauties. Neustadter Markt (by J. 
Redaway) ; a singular view from the Pastey in 
Saxony (by R. Wallis), and the Thief Grund, 
another Saxon scene, complete the publication. 
The Saxon Switzerland is so little known, and 
yet so. well worth being visited, and studied by 
the admirers of nature, in her varieties of the 
sublime, the romantic, and the pastoral, that 
we:feel every new fasciculus, of Captain Batty 
to be a favour, by which he brings us ac- 
quainted with some of these engaging pictures. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
Mt », THE BOWER. 
SHE was sitting in a garden-chair, 
In a lonely bower, where jasmines hide 
The violet bank from the sunny glare, 
Watching her infant sleeping there 
In a cradle by her side. 


And oft as she gazed, so fond the while, 

On its ivory form of the elearest white, 

And: that beautiful brow, untouch’d by guile,— 

Play’d o’er her cheek the kindest smile 

Of a mother’s proud delight. 

And still as she mark’d each pretty grace, 
Already it pleased her to fancy too, 

Though weeping withal, that she well could 


trace, : 
In each dear feature of its face, 
The likeness of one she fnew : 


She sat in that same lone bower again, 


Her tears trickled fast on her bosom fair, 


And still she was striving—and all.in vain— 
Fondly to ease the speechless pain 


Of her baby fading there. 


A soft arm pillow’d its drooping head, 


While in anguish she feebly tried to pray ;— 


One gentle brief sigh, and her child was dead— 
Her blue eyes raised, she meekly said, 


“* The Lord gives and takes away !” 


And there she sat, in that garden-chair, 


In the lonely bower, where jasmines hide 


The violet bank from the sunny glare, 
Watching her infant sleeping 


That long sleep by her side. §Humsy: 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CHARACTER AND ANECDOTE.—NO. II. 
A Caledonian Response.—The Rev. Ralph 


Erskine, one of the fathers of the secession from 





sChurch 


the kirk of Scotland, on a certain occasion paid 
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is venerable brother Ebenezer, at 
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his sympathy. It is on these grounds that we 


habitable place for miles around. He called 


——SS—— 
prosperou: 


pernethy. “Oh! man *’ said the latter, ** but 
: in a gude time—I’ve a i of — 
‘ and maun it, as 
nation to-0°7.» life and death to settle at 
» & With all my heart,” quo” Ralph. 
é Billy,” says Ebenezer, ‘* ye’ll fin 
2’ efalk easy 10 a but ane, and him I 
reckon ye had better no meddle wi! He has 
fashious, Scotch way of answering ae 
by putting another; and may be 
jell affront ye.” “ Affront me!” quoth the 
‘nant theologian. ‘* Do ye think he can 
41 me wi’ my ain natural tools ?”” ‘* Aweel,” 
his brother, “‘ Ise gie ye fair warning, 
ye had better no ca’ him up.” The recusant 
was one Walter Simpson, the Vulcan of the 
The gifted Ralpho, indignant to the 
= at the bare idea of such an illiterate 
down chopping divinity with him, determined 
to gravel him at once with a grand, leading, 
unanswerable question. Accordingly, ‘after 
putting a variety of simple, preliminary inter- 
ies to the minor clod-hoppers, he all at 
once, with a loud voice, cried out, ** Walter 
Simpson !” ‘* Here, sir,” says Walter, “ are 
wanting me?” “ Attention, sir —now, 
alter, can you téll me how long Adam stood 
in a state of innocence ?”” ‘‘ Aye, till he got a 
wife,” in an instant cried the anvil-hammerer ; 
“ but can you tell me hoo lang he stood 


\e 


= 


after?” “ Sit doon, Walter,” said the dis- 


comfited divine. 


Dandy Dinmont and HighJand Smugglers.— 
The subject of the following’ anecdote was a bro- 
ther of Parke, the celébrated African traveller. 
His was truly a kindred spirit, being'gifted' by 
resolu- 
tion and never-failing' presénce of mind as his 
lamented relative, combined = prodigious 
personal strength and activity. ese cifcum- 
stances, added to the great frankness, open- 
heartedness, and pastoral simplicity of his dis- 
general belief 
that he furnished the mighty Northern Wizard 
with materials for compounding that exqitlisite 
character— Dandy Dinmont. This is the 
more likely, as he was well-known, and highly- 
esteemed by Sir W. ——. This genuine Scot- 
tish worthy (now, alas ! no more,) was several 

ago appointed collector of the customs 


nature with as great a shiare of undaun 


position, have induced a pret’ 


in the principal town of one of the larges 


of the western isles. His way to the place 
close to Loch Lomond 


of destination 
and its far-famed mountain, scenes of en 


chantment which he had. never seen before. 
Mr. P. was an ardent admirer of the beauties 
in no great hurry, he 


of nature, and, bei 
resolved to enjoy himself here for a few days. 


About this time the neighbourhood was in- 
fested by a numerous and resolute band of | of Be 
smugglers. The sudden appearance of a solitary 
perambulating by the 


stranger, sometimes 
side of the loch, and at’other times toiling u 


the lofty Beri-lomond, for several days together, 
excited fearful suspicions ‘in the minds of the 
illicit distillers of the barley-bree. The bare cir- 
cumstance of his havingaharmless Pocket Tra- 
veller in his hand, literally spoke volumesagainst 
him. Celt he could not be, for he looked like 
a well-fed, gaucy lowlander, every inch of him. 
to them to be an 
accursed instrument for noting down their de- 


Nay, the book itself a 


linquencies for the zance of the excise. 

reholved to make with the 
. 3 and truly the final day of 
his sojourn here was big with fate. He had 


Short work they 
sassenach 


wandered a considerable distance from h 


for some whisky and water. Immediately 
after, one savage-looking highlander dropt in 
after another, until their number amounted to 
half-a-dozen. They forthwith plan; 
selves on the benches encircling an 


last one of them drew a durk from his, 

and holding it out to his intended victim, said, 
** Ken ye ta use o’ tat?” Though somewhat 
staggered by this alarming question, his, great 
courage and presence of mind did not, desert 
him on the trying occasion. He suddenly 
grasped the poniard, and exerting his great 
strength, drove it up to the hilt into the oak- 
table. ‘ Noo,” says he, “let me see the loon 
that will tak out that bonny thing.” The 
astonished owner of the weapon and his com- 
panions tugged with might and main, and with 
both hands, but were totally unable to move it. 
Mr. P. instantly drew it out with one hand, 
and with the greatest apparent ease. In a 
moment not a philabeg was to be, seen in the 
room. The bewildered rogues fled in every 
direction ; and to this day Mr. P. enjoys the 
reputation of being no less a personage than 
Auld Mahoun himself. 














DRAMA. 
ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 
The Fyreebooters. —Much as the. public is in- 
debted to Mr. Arnold for his exertions in the 
cause of dramatic music,* by which he has 
within the last few seasons made a new epocha 
in the history of its cultivation in this country, 
he has not, in our opinion, laid it under any 
higher obligation than by the production of 
this beautiful Opera. e are rather inclined 
to think that it will be the most popular of any 
performance hitherto brought out under his 
judgment ; for it is not only replete with scien- 
tific parts to delight the, connaigseurs, but 
abounds in “ gentle airs™* to attract the 
warmest admiration of the multitide. The 
cultivated and the uncultivated ear will alike 
confess its charms. The concerted pieces are 
of a masterly kind, the effects solemn, grand, 
brilliant, and stirring, as the sentiment or 
action require ; while the more simple melodies 
t | are equally various, and express the pathetic, 
the humorous, or the tender, in perfect conso- 
nance with the language of the author and the 
-| situation of the singer. The former give us 
the finest combinations of harmony ; and. the 
latter ‘associate in, the mind with the, sweet 
ballads and airs. which have soe long been our 
favourites in Comus, Artazerges, the Maid of 
the Mill, ina, No ‘ong no Supper, Siege 

, Midas, the Beggar’s —, the 
Poor Soldier, &c, &c.—with the best of the ever- 
pleasing compositions of Arne, Arnold, Shield, 
p| Hook, Storace, and, other ornaments of our 
native school. It must not be supposed that 
these pleasing reminiscences arise out of the 
vice of imitation ; on the contrary, Paér pos- 
sesses much originality, and is a Freebooter 
only in the name of the play. It is in his 
general characteristics that the resemblance 
exists: a bar or two floats upon the sense, and 
the hearer perceives a vague image of some 
forgotten theme which has pleased him before ; 
but ere even this slight impression is. well 
made, the transition to novelty has been accom- 
plished : and at the,end, he feels that it is only 
congenial grace and nature which have excited 





oak-table, at which Mr. P. sat, and regarded him |.a 
with looks of fierce and_ominous inagert At hit which has been made for 
plaid, |, 


* Witness the Freyschutc, Tarrabe, the Oracle, Arthur 


anticipate a most successful and. 8 
career for this opera; on its repetitions the 
house has been filled in every 
them-, are sure hat the-oftener it is performed for a 
old, massy,|.long,, leng-,while,,the more. crowded will the 


corner, and we 


ies-bg.. It is,indeed,the greatest musical 


years. 
From.the unfortunate illness of Miss Paton, 
the cagt, of heraine fell to. the lot. of Miss Betts. ; 
whose acquaintance with, the. stage was of. but 
a few nights’ standing.; It is a difficult. and 
arduous undertaking ; yet, with fewer allow- 
ances than criticism might be disposed.to grant, 
this lady acquits herself very ably in.the part. 
We would say, she distinguishes herself in it; 
for.the mauvaise honte and awkwardness of her 
looks and gestures (the result of a want. of 
experience) are largely compensated. by a.dis- 
play. of vocal powers which could hardly have 
been expected from so recent.a débutante. The 
chance has been a lucky one for her, and, though 
unequal, her entire execution of this music 
must raise her. more in the, profession than 
she could have hoped, for in years. Miss 
Goward. as Lena, a country girl, is, as usual, 
happy in a slight. characters. Of the male 
singers we, have, also. to. speak in terms of 
high eulogy. H. Philip’s rich and touching 
bass was never heard to greater . advantage: 
throughout, he ig excellent; and where he 
mourns his, lost. child, his tones. are extremely 
affecting, Since Bartleman, we are aware of 
nothing like the manly simplicity and. deep 
flowing cadences, with, which ‘he jadorns this 
opera. Pearman,.in the rival leader, is also 
very pleasing. Mr. G. Benson, as, an Italian 
valet, of the Figaro or . not 
only evinces muysical attainments «of ,the, first 
class, but lightens the serious of the.drama 
effectually by his comic humour. as) an. actor, 
and caricatura as a musician. .Mr. J. Bland 
ought not to be passed over without a testi- 
an | of approbation, though he has not so 
much assigned him to do as the others. 
For the arrangetnestt, and adaptation of 
Paér’s charming, compositions in the Free. 
booters, thanks are due to Mr. Hawes: his 
skill and taste were never more conspicuously 
deserving of praise.. A number of new and 
beautiful scenes complete the, attractions held 
out by the English Qpera House to, the public. 
Before concluding, we ought to notice the 
almost insuperable obstacles which the English 
language opposes, to, the writing of words 
which can be sung to the music of a serious 
opera. . Considering this, instead of blaming 
the poet in thia instance, we think him entitled 
to much credit for his ingennity. 
In the Serjeant’s Wife, the irresistible 
nature and overwhelming pathos of Miss 
Kelly also continue, almost every night," to 
beguile the spectators of their tears. There 
is nothing superior to this, personation upon 
the s Tt is well contrasted by the reck- 
less hilarity of Bartley in old Cartouch, and 
admirably played up to by. Miss Goward as 
the murderer’s servant, Margot. With such 
a model. before her as Miss Kelly, and with 
such excellent natural talents, we are not sur- 
prised. at the rapid advance of this young 
actress towards the top of the tree. Keeley 
is a genus per, se, the cleverest of simpletons. 
Chapman and O. Smith complete the excellent 
cast, by being two incomparable ruffians. In 
fine, Css sat wishes to enjoy a musical and 


dramatic treat of the foremost order, must 
“© It is usually performed with the opera, and except 
on the n' itertainments 


ts when Mathews varies the en‘ 








usual boundaries, and the weather being ex- 
pessiyely hot, he repaired to a clachan, the only | 4 


and Emmeline, and many minor but not less tasteful pro- 
juctions. 


valled humour. ; 
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